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A BRAVE MIDDY. 


[For this Story the author received the Second Prize, 
Five Hundred Dollars, for Stories of Adventure in our 
competition of 1889.] 

When I first remember my father, his hair was 
already gray, and its white, close-curling rings 
lay upon the high collar of his blue navy coat. 
His bright blue eyes expressed sincerity and cour- 
age, and the smile upon his face emboldened his 
children to climb upon his knees, and make the 
most of his rare periods of leave from his ship. 


|as if he had been a creature of their dreams. 
The ordinary course of his pursuers was from the 
Bay of Honduras, through the West Indies, and 
| along the coast from Galveston to Mobile, where 
they knew the pirate crews might be lying, hidden 
safely and watching them. 

As I remember my father’s story, it was the 
| brig Enterprise to which he was attached, and it 
| was in the year 1815, when, after an unsuccessful 
cruise, the Enterprise was standing on her western 
| course, that the incident took place which I am to 
| relate. The brig had passed the mouth of the 
| Mississippi, and was abreast of Grand Isle, the 


We found in him our hero and our delight, and | real shore of which could not be distinguished 


often begged him to tell us 
stories of what he had done and 
seen. I had a special liking for 
the adventure which I am going 
to relate, and I shall tell the 
story with as strict an adher- 
ence to the truth as I can attain 
to, with only the memory of 
years long past to rely upon. 
It was but briefly told me then, 
for if I asked my father for an 
enlargement of the story, with 
details which only he could give, 
he would put me down from 
his knee, saying: 

*“*Yes, yes, Puss, it is all true, 
but enough has been made of 
that. No decent lad could have 
done less.”” 

The boyhood of my father 
had been a peculiar one. He 
inherited the qualities of brave 
Scotch ancestors, who had lost 
all in their adherence to ‘Bonnie 
Prince Charlie.” At fifteen 
years of age he obtained a war- 
rant as midshipman in the navy, 
and at once had opportunity, in 
the concluding events of the 
War of 1812, to show his boyish 
mettle. 

After peace had been con- 
cluded with Great Britain, there 
came the expeditions against 
the pirates of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico for which the famous mos- 
quito fleet, under Commodore 
Patterson, was fitted out. 

Chief and most troublesome 
of the pirate bands was that 
over which the Lafitte brothers 
ruled. Through the skill and 
audacity of Jean Lafitte most of 
the mischief was accomplished. Almost all inter- 
course with the South and the Gulf was then 
carried on by water. Beside merchandise and 
passengers, vessels carried gold and silver bullion 
and coin. Hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
transported in unarmed ships. 

No entrance to New Orleans then existed for 
large vessels. The mouths of the delta of the 
Mississippi were choked with mud, and were 
always of uncertain depth. The city was more 
easily reached by the clearer waters of the deep 
bayous, and by Lake Pontchartrain. 

In the marshy grass-land that stretches out 
between the lake and the Gulf there were islands 
of firm land. There were, too, natural and arti- 
ficially enlarged canals or ponds, and a great net- 
work of intercommunicating water passages. 

Here Jean Lafitte and his band of buccaneers 
were at home, and here they had many places of 
refuge and of deposit for their plunder. 

In swift, light-draught sloops,.sufficiently armed 
for their purpose, these pirates appeared and dis- 
appeared like birds of prey. Large open boats, 
frequently twelve-oared and filled with armed 
men, also made great havoc, and the more cum- 
brous men-of-war vainly strove to track or con- 
quer them. Hardly were they seen before they 
were gone, as mysteriously as if swallowed by 
the sea. 

Lafitte appeared occasionally in New Orleans, 
and kept up the fiction of leading the life of a 
merchant while disposing of his plunder. He 
pretended that he was at peace with the United 
States, and countenanced attacks upon the Span- 
iards only. 

The more the failure to check the career of the 
bold outlaw was recognized as a national disgrace, 
the more earnest became the men of the navy in 
their purpose to find, follow and capture him; 
but for a long time he baffied them as completely 


could hear the sounds of rapid movements. | 


| Rounding her stern, they saw that she was the 
Mary Jane, of Boston. 

This was not all they saw, for in a moment 
| more they were in full view of two large cutters, 
| filled with armed men, which, up to that time, 

had been effectually hidden by the hull of the ship 
| they were robbing. 

One boat was already laden, while into the 

other boxes and bales were being lowered. The 
| ship’s crew were evidently in confinement below. 
| A shout of defiance greeted the man-of-war’s 
| boats, and the cutter which was already loaded 
| made off with a rush in the direction of the shore. 


“THERE, SIR, IS WHERE WE PLACE MEN WHO DEFY AND ANNOY US.” 


| through a tall, coarse growth of rushes, and of 
| the existence of which the officers were unaware. 
| It was here that the Enterprise came upon a 
merchant vessel, apparently at anchor. She lay 
within half a mile of the shore, about a mile due 
east of the point where the man-of-war lay to. 
She showed no flag; she did not answer any sig- 
nal, nor could any token of life be seen upon her. 
“There is something very singular about this 
vessel,’’ said the captain of the Enterprise. ‘She 


shows no sign of being a piratical craft. She is | 


evidently a slow-sailing merchant ship. I cannot 
make her out. She must want to give Monsieur 
Lafitte an opportunity to board her, to lie at 
anchor in this neighborhood. I shall be obliged 
| to investigate.”’ 
| Lowering his two largest boats, and manning 
each with eight picked men, fully armed, the 
captain gave to his senior lieutenant command of 
one, and with reluctance entrusted the other to 
young McIntosh. The second lieutenant was ill, 
and the captain had no choice, though the boyish 
senior midshipman was hardly of suitable age for 
such a duty. 

‘‘Lieutenant,”’ said the captain, anxiously, ‘‘use 
the greatest caution in approaching this vessel, 
and do not mistake recklessness for gallantry. 
You will be closely watched, and your signals 
instantly responded to. And you, Mr. McIntosh, 
let me caution you not to run useless risks. Take 
rare of your men, and follow the orders of your 
senior officer. Remember that you are young 
for such responsibility.” 

The two boats pulled away in silence toward 
the motionless vessel. The mystery about her 
heightened the excitement and expectation of 
the reconnoitring party and the men watched 
eagerly the faces of their commanding officers. 

They approached the ship’s side without a chal- 
lenge or the sight of a human face, though they 


| «Follow her!" was the order of the lieutenant. 
“J will signal! for help here!’’ 

Like an arrow from a bow MclIntosh’s boat 
gave chase. 

“Give way, men! We have caught them at 
| last!’’ he shouted, and bent forward in his eager- 
| ness, as if his wish could add to their speed. 

The pirates were at a disadvantage on account 
|of the weight of their booty, and the distance 
between the boats lessened fast. 

«Puli away, men, we are gaining on them!” 
McIntosh urged. 

The old coxswain touched his cap. 

“Excuse me, sir,”’ he said, ‘‘but it’s queer they 
don’t fire. Weare not much to run away from. 
| It’s my opinion they are leading us into a trap 

amongst these rushes we’re coming on.” 

“That may be, Martins, but we are under 
orders to follow them, and are bound to while we 
_."" 

The separation grew less and less wide. They 
were nearly upon the pirates’ boat, when suddenly 
it vanished among the rushes. 

“Back! back!’’ shouted McIntosh, springing 
to his feet. 

The long line of coarse rushes stretched before 

|them apparently unbroken; but there was a 
vibration at one point as if surf had broken there, 


and in a direct line with this within the marsh | 


rose a clump of cypress-trees. The quick eye of 
the young officer fixed itself on the spot where the 
sedges swayed so roughly. 

“Stand off,’ he said to the coxswain, ‘and 
head her for that spot!”’ 

He pointed with a hand which trembled from 
eagerness. Backing, and standing off a couple of 
lengths to give the required impetus, the crew 
drove the boat into a scarcely perceptible opening, 





The boat had not exhausted the momentum 
given by their vigorous spurt before they began 
to see daylight above, and to find that they were 
floating in a canal wide enough to enable them 
|} to use their oars. In a quick whisper McIntosh 
| said: **‘We have them! They are not a hundred 
yards ahead !"’ 

The straight line of the canal made a sudden 
curve around the clump of trees which had helped 
McIntosh to discover the entrance. The pirates 
pulled hard, and were lost to sight again. 

‘We carry our lives in our hands, men,’’ he 
said, “but our duty lies straight ahead. Give 
way and we'll soon be alongside of the rascals.”’ 

“Aye, aye, sir!’? was the 
response. 

A moment more and they, 
too, had rounded the bend, and 
were within a land-locked bay, 
partly natural and partly arti- 
ficial. Upon the shore they saw 
a small, one-storied house, sur- 
rounded by huts. A crowd of 
thirty or forty men were gath- 
ered around the newly arrived 
boat. A cleverly mounted bat- 
tery bristled from the hull of 
an old brigantine. 

Scarcely three minutes had 
passed before the pursuing boat 
touched the muddy shore, with- 
in thirty feet of the cutter. A 
tall, handsome man, dressed in 
green, military clothes, and 
wearing an otter-skin cap, ad- 
vanced rapidly. McIntosh had 
no difficulty in guessing who he 
was. Bidding his men keep 
their places, the young officer 
stepped ashore and awaited him. 

The man’s face wore a smile 
as he looked down on the light 
figure of the beardless midship- 
man and noted his scanty escort. 

“*To what am I indebted,’’ he 
said, ‘for the honor of this 
visit, sir? I suppose you know 
you are my prisoner ?”’ 

“Am I addressing Captain 
Lafitte?” McIntosh asked in 
his turn. 

The other bowed. 

“T am an envoy, not a pris- 
oner,” said the midshipman. 
“I was not brought here by 
force, but came in pursuit of 
your boat yonder, which is filled 

with the property of citizens of the United States. 

I am attached to the brig Enterprise, acting 

under the orders of Commodore Patterson. No 

doubt you are aware of his object in cruising in 
these waters.”” 

“T am aware of the intentions of your com- 
mander and of the presence of your ship. I think 
small advantage has been taken of the oppor- 
tunity this day afforded him.’’ The accent on the 
adjective, and allusion to the youth of the mid- 
shipman, was satirical. ‘But Iam not an enemy 
of the United States and I am willing to respect 
your uniform. Since you are here, come with me 
and tell me what your commander desires.”’ 

“First, I must have assurance of safety for my 
men.” 

Lafitte frowned. ‘I will do all in my power,”’ 
he said. ‘I have no desire that your men shall 
be injured, but if trouble comes, you have your- 
self to thank. This is a mad expedition!” 

In response to a shrill whistle, two men came 
ont of the restless group who were talking and 
gesticulating violently beside the still laden cutter. 
Lafitte spoke to them rapidly in French, bidding 
them take charge of the boat and crew. 

The men shrugged their shoulders. ‘We will 
| do our best,”’ they said, ‘but it will be hard to 
restrain the men, who are much excited.”’ 

Lafitte declared that he should hold them 


| Seapanetite, and bade them summon him by a 


pistol-shot if he were needed. 

The angry crowd about the pirate boat looked 
on with astonishment as they saw their captain 
lead the way to his house. Arrived at the door 
of his low dwelling, he stood aside, with cere- 
monious courtesy, to allow the young officer to 
| precede him into the bare little room, which 
showed no sign of the traditional luxury of buc- 


bending their heads and broad backs as they | caneers. 


| passed under the rushes which met above them. 


| ‘Now, sir,’’ he said, ‘pray be seated, and, if 








118 


possible, explain your purpose in invading my 
private property and home.” 

“J do not desire to sit, Captain Lafitte. I am 
not your guest. I represent my government, and 


I demand a return of the property of its citizens, | 


and a guarantee that your men shall not attack our 
commerce.” 

Lafitte’s face relaxed. He was noted for some 
grace of manner, and the brave bearing of the 
youth seemed to win his admiration. 

“I beg you to be seated,” he said. “If you 
are an envoy, let us negotiate articles of agree- 
ment amicably. As a preliminary, I give you my 
word of honor that I am a friend of the United 
States. But your flag protects the property of 
my enemies; your ships suffer for their own 
greediness in carrying Spanish money and mer- 
chandise. 

“I could not restore what my men have taken 
to-day, if I wished to do so. The first hint of 
such a thing might cost me my life, as well as 
sacrifice yours. I will be frank; I have no inten- 
tion of attempting it.” 

“But these goods are not the goods of your 
enemies,’’ said McIntosh. 

“The chances are ten to one that the goods are 
all Spanish. The absence of my other boat, and 


the undoubtedly dangerous position my men were | 


in when their comrades left them and you pursued, 
makes your presence very exasperating, and 
makes it tenfold more difficult for me to protect 
you. What else do you ask of me?” 

“I desire,’ replied McIntosh, ‘a letter of 
apology to Commodore Patterson for the indig- 
nities shown the vessel that your people have 
robbed, an admission that you cannot restore the 
stolen goods, and a pledge that our flag shall 
henceforward be respected.” 

“I will write a note to Commodore Patterson, 
and I promise you a safe return to your ship. 
Now, will you not sit down beneath my roof? 
Do you distrust my word ?”* 

The clear, honest eyes of the young man looked 
steadfastly at his dangerous host, and their ver- 
dict was in his favor. He accepted the proffered 


chair. Lafitte bowed and then seated himself | 


and wrote a few lines which he handed to McIntosh 
to read. The blood rushed to the midshipman’s 
face, and he instantly returned the paper. 

“TI will not take that letter, Captain Lafitte. It 
puts me in a false position and insults my com- 
mander.”” . 

Lafitte sprang to his feet in anger. 

‘You will not take it? How dare you refuse 
it? What do you complain of?” 

“You say I know and acknowledge this booty 
to be Spanish property. I neither know nor 
believe this to be true. You accuse Commodore 
Patterson of interfering in matters not strictly in 
the line of his duty. This ship is from Boston, 
and I believe her cargo belongs there. Her officers 


were under such restraint that they could neither | 


show themselves nor answer our signals.” 
Lafitte’s eyes glared. Laying his hand witha 
strong grip upon his shoulder, he drew the young 


man toward the window of the room. From a| 


gibbet the body of a man swung in the wind. 
“There, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘is where we place men 


who defy and annoy us. Are you ready to join | 


that man’s company ?”’ 


‘Sooner than subscribe to a lie, or be the bearer | it was grateful to us, although the month was | the wheels, in accordance with the requirements 
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either hiding or waiting for something.” 

‘“‘What else about her ?”’ 

‘‘She seems to have thrown over her cargo, and 
we think there are two wounded men lying in the 
stern.”’ 

“You can go,”’ said Lafitte. 


you to hear for yourself what cause you have to 
dread the anger of my people. I sincerely desire 
to have you return unharmed, but if fate orders 
differently, I beg you will not accuse me of 
treachery. I acknowledge to you that I fear 
much. But we have no time to lose.” 

As they approached Melntosh’s boat, his crew 
| stood up to salute him. Lafitte paused, spoke a 
|few courteous words, and then, calling their 
| guards to follow him, passed on to his own cutter. 

In a short time the booty lay upon the shore, 
and a number of the pirates began to transfer it 
slowly to the armed hull of the brigantine. Into 


“The boat is just inside the canal. She is | pleased that she almost cried, and aunt was de- 


lighted. 

‘‘Eleanor and I were equally proficient in spin- 
ning. One Monday morning aunt said, impres- 
sively : 

*¢«*Now, girls, you shall have an incentive to 


| work this week. Whichever spins the more yarn 
‘Now, sir,’’ he said, anxiously, ‘‘I have allowed | 


| the empty boat four men and one of the late guard | 


| sprang hastily and pulled toward the Gulf. Lafitte | we asked, as grandma finished her story. 


returned. 


between now and Saturday at sundown shall 
have, after her wheel is polished and set away, a 
present which will keep Aunt Eliza in mind a 
long time.’ 

‘¢‘Eleanor and I never liked to take any advan- 
tage of each other, and so, without any spoken 
agreement, we managed to spin almost exactly 
the same amount of yarn every day. 

‘Aunt Eliza noticed Friday night the result of 
our work, but made no remark. Saturday morn- 
ing, as aunt was standing near us, she fell heavily 
to the floor. I have told you before that she died 
of paralysis. ‘Never after she fell did she regain 
consciousness. The next day she died.” 

‘‘Then you never knew what the present was ?”’ 


“No,’’ said grandma, ‘‘we never knew. In her | 


“So far, so good,” he said, in a low voice, to | will aunt left Eleanor and me each five hundred 


| McIntosh. “Securing the goods will occupy them | dollars, but what the surprise was which the dear 


| until that boat returns.”’ 

In half an hour oars were heard, and this time 
both boats came in sight. Lafitte’s face showed 
intense excitement as he walked back to the 

landing. How he controlled them it is impossible 

| to say, but after a brief and angry argument, in 
French, the men reluctantly took up their wounded 
}comrades and carried them toward the huts, 
though not without loud words and menacing 
gestures. 

Lafitte beckoned McIntosh toward him. 

‘Leave at once,” he said, ‘but do not show 
haste. Here are signal lights to guide the Enter- 
prise in picking you up. It will be dark when 
you strike the Gulf. I bid you farewell.” 

The Enterprise was reached in safety. Promo- 
tion followed the exploit of the young officer; and 
many years afterward, when he had performed a 
service for which Congress thanked him, gray- 
haired men in the forecastle told the story of his 
visit to Lafitte. Maria McIntosu Cox. 
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TWO OLD SPINNING-WHEELS. 





| ful anticipation, to spend six weeks in the coun- 
| try with Uncle Philip Sherman at his quiet home 
|on the bay, we did not dream that any season 
| could be so rainy as the weather proved to be for 
the two weeks following our arrival. 

| Almost every morning we saw only gray clouds 
|and white-capped waves as we looked eagerly 
| from our windows facing the lovely bay. The 
few days which began with sunshine were showery, 
| and so, with no chance to row, fish, or bathe, and 
with no young company indoors, we felt that six 
weeks would be a long time. 

Grandmother Sherman and Aunt Ellen sympa- 
thized with us, and we tried not to let them know 
how disappointed we were. 

Every night and morning Uncle Philip made a | 
| blazing fire on the hearth in the dining-room, and | 





of an impertinence to my superior officer.”’ | July. Grandma often said, as she seated herself | 


The boyish figure stood steady under the fierce 


in her cosey corner, that she wanted us to have the 


grasp, and his eyes met Lafitte’s with answering | best possible time, and she liked sunshine herself; | 


fire. The pirate’s fingers relaxed. 
“Sit down,’ he said, recovering himself. 


. 
but an open fire brought her so many pleasant | 


| memories that she was glad when the weather | 


‘‘Your courage deserves respect. Besides, I seek | called for one in summer. These “pleasant mem- | 


no quarrel with your government. I will write 
again.”” 

In less than five minutes he completed a second 
note. It expressed courteous regret that his men 
had ‘mistaken the nationality’’ of the detained 
vessel, gave strong promises of friendship to the 
United States, and closed with these words: 

“T commend the young officer who bears this 


ories’’ of grandma’s often took the form of stories | 
of her girlhood, and their telling made time pass | 
pleasantly with her and with us. | 
While my grandmother and her sister Eleanor | 
were still children, a sister of grandma’s father | 
had taken their mother’s place at the head of the | 
household to relieve the mother. who was never 
strong. This Aunt Eliza was destined to interest 





note to the highest rewards of his government. 


| us more than we knew when we first listened to | 


His intelligence and dauntless gallantry have | grandma’s description of her and her ways. 
saved his own life, protected his men and obtained | The attic in Uncle Philip’s house was a grand | 
this assurance of good faith. His courage has | place to rummage, and Edith and I were free to 


compelled my respect and admiration.” 


A flush, this time of delighted surprise, covered | in this store-room of odd things, Edith said, as your wheel!” 
| we all settled down to our knitting-work : 


MclIntosh’s face. 
“TI thank you,”’ he said, putting the note within 
the breast of his coat. 


| examine everything in it. After a forenoon spent | 


“How is it, grandma, that there are two spin- | 


| ning-wheels in the attic? I don’t believe there | 


Lafitte’s face recovered its look of handsome | are many places where even one can be found.” 


indifference as he said : 

‘Now comes the difficult task of getting you 
and your men off in safety. For my men to obey | 
me when conquest and profit are concerned is one | 
thing; to see an enemy depart in peace is a new | 
experience. It is high time we showed ourselves | 
at the landing, for your men must be anxious, 
and mine growing ungovernable. I will get the 
report of my lookout before we go.”’ 

The whistle sounded again, this time with three 
distinct repetitions. A man appeared almost im- 
mediately, and did not wait to be questioned. 

“Nothing new in sight, sir,’’ he said; “the ves- 
sel anchored this morning is under way, bound 
east. The United States vessel of war is stand- 
ing off and on, making signals we do not under- 
stand.”’ 

“Probably trying to communicate with me,’’ 
said McIntosh. 

“No doubt. Anything more, Pedro ?”’ 

The man hesitated. 

“Speak out! Have you seen our missing 
boat ?”’ | 


Grandma smiled with the look which always | 
promised a story, and said: 

“Tt is strange I have never mentioned those 
wheels, much as I have told you about Aunt 
Eliza. When she came to father’s house, she 
found Eleanor and me ignorant of some things 
that most girls of our age knew. I was twelve 


|and Eleanor fourteen years of age, but because 
|of mother’s delicate health we had never been 


taught to spin. 

“Aunt Eliza made haste to supply this defi- 
ciency in our education, for spinning held an 
important place among the old-fashioned require- 
ments of a girl’s education. With her usual 
energy, she ordered two wheels made for us, one 
with a frame of light wood, the other of dark. 


| They were remarkably smooth and handsome, 


and the rolls of wool which she furnished us 
were of the best quality, for aunt wished to make 
the work as attractive as possible. 

‘We really enjoved our work, and were exceed- 
ingly proud when we were able to spin a smooth 
yarn without breaking it. Mother was so much 


| 


soul had intended for us at the end of our trial 
week of spinning I never knew. The sadness of | 
her sudden death put all thought of the promised 
reward out of our minds. 

‘‘Mother died soon after Aunt Eliza’s death, 
and with all our other house-keeping cares we did 
little spinning. The wheels were put into the 
attic, and there they have been ever since.” 

“Do you suppose that you remember how to | 
spin, grandma ?”’ asked Edith. | 

‘JT am sure I do,” said grandma. ‘How I} 
should like to put the old wheel in motion once 
again !’’ 

Uncle Philip, who had come in, promised to get 
some rolls of wool the next day, and we looked 
forward to the spinning with great interest. The 
wheel which had always been grandma’s was 
brought down, and placed in the very corner 
where it had been used so many years before— | 
and, sure enough, the yarn appeared as if by | 
magic at the touch of grandma’s fingers. 

Edith and I gladly accepted grandma’s offer to 
teach us to spin. The othér wheel was put in its 
old place, and we began work in earnest. We 


| hoped to have a ball of yarn to take home at the | 
end of the four weeks remaining to us. 


When my sister Edith and I planned, with joy- | 


Grandma was pleased at our interest and prog- | 
| ress, and when only a week of our intended stay 
| was left, she said, ‘I will make you the same 
offer that Aunt Eliza made Eleanor and me; 
| but it must be a fair race, each doing her very 
best.”’ 

We promised to do our best and not to compare | 
work with each other until the end of the week. 

Grandma would not allow us to work all day | 
at the wheel, as we might have done if she had 
not forbidden it. The weather was delightful 
that week, and when we were once on the beach 
even the charm of our new accomplishment could 
not hurry us indoors. : 

Just before sundown of the seventh day after 
the race began, grandma came to take possession 
of our yarn. While she was counting the knots 
spun, Edith and I, with dusters, began to polish 


of grandma’s offer. 

Edith was not content with a shining upper 
surface upon her wheel. Kneeling by its side, 
she rubbed vigorously under the frame. Suddenly 
she sprang up, exclaiming : 

“Something moved under there, Ada!”’ 

I had no idea what she meant, but peered with 
her at the under side of the frame. In the centre 
was a narrow opening. We pushed the wood 
beyond it. The opening widened, and a small | 
white box dropped out. 

Grandma stood watching us, greatly excited. | 
She said, as Edith handed the box to her, “It 
must be Aunt Eliza’s surprise !”’ 

With trembling fingers she opened the box, and | 
there, on a bed of soft cotton, lay a ring set with 
a diamond and six little pearls. | 

After we had examined it and exclaimed at its | 
beauty again and again, grandma said, ‘‘Ada, try 





I pushed against the frame of my wheel in the 
place corresponding to that in which Edith had 
made her discovery, with the same startling re- | 


sult—a box precisely like the other fell into my | 


| hand. Grandma told me to open it, but I said that 


nobody but grandma should do that, and Edith 
and I watched while the cover and a layer of 
cotton were lifted. The ring disclosed was set 
with a ruby and diamonds. Grandma then told 
us that her aunt once spoke of some valuable 
rings that had been in the family for several 
generations, but as she never showed them, they | 
had been forgotten. 

It was easy to understand now why the wheels 
had been made to order, and why the promised 
surprise had remained so long a mystery. 

‘The rings shall be yours and Ada’s, of course,”’ 
said grandma. ‘When Eleanor died, all she had 
was mine. I have enjoyed the discovery now 
almost as much as if I had made it fifty years 
ago; only it makes me sad that my sister could 
not share our joy. I had intended no such beau- 
tiful gift for the winner of this race. I should 
like you to have these wheels; and as Ada has 
spun the most yarn, she may choose her wheel.” 

Grandma knew that we should each like bes: | 
the wheel that she had used in her girlhood, and 


so, to please her and Edith as well as myself, I 
exercised my right and chose the one with the 
frame of dark wood. 

The next day we set out upon our homeward 
journey with the feeling that our visit had been 
pleasanter and more eventful than could have 
been anticipated even if we had had the certainty 
of six weeks of sunshine. 

FLORENCE F. Morton. 
a 
ONLY THE SKY. 
That weary time that comes between 
The last snow and the earliest green ! 
One barren clod the wild fields lie 
And all our comfort is the sky. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
a 


For the Companion. 


KETURAH’S OMEN. 


Mrs. Totten sat before the fire with an open letter 
in her hands. 

“I am going to Burdett to-night, John,” she said, 
decisively. ‘I gather from this that Mary must be 


| quite sick.” 


“Yes, I think myself that’s what you’d best do, 
mother,” answered Farmer Totten. 

Ruth looked up from her stocking-basket. “It is 
such a long drive to Burdett!” she said, glancing, 
with a look of concern, at her mother’s tired face. 
“It seems too bad to have you go to-night, mother.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of that. It bothers me 
most to think of leaving ’Turah and you here alone 
all night, though really there is no danger. Is Silas 
coming up, ’Turah?” 

“No, he aint!” came sharply and curtly from the 
pantry. Any mention of Silas always vexed Ke- 
turah. 

“Well, then, Ruth, I’ll stop in at the Maywoods 
and ask the girls to come up and stay all night with 
you. There are three of them, and you can pop corn 
and boil candy and have a regular frolic. That'll take 
the edge off your loneliness. Now pa, you go out and 
hitch up, and [’ll be ready in a few minutes.” 

Left alone, Ruth drew closer to the fire and resumed 
her darning. The furniture cast shadows over the 
yellow-painted floor. Taddy executed a series of 
noiseless yawns, which made him look more like a 
griffin than a cat. Through the window a long bar 
of deep orange light was fading slowly on the distant 
horizon. The clock-ticks became peculiarly distinct. 

Ruth’s needle stopped its swift weaving, and she 
stared dreamily into a corner. A noise in the buttery 


| startled her. It was only Keturah putting up the 
| milk-pans, but something in the vigorous clatter be 


spoke unusual agitation on the part of that eccentric 
handmaid. 

At length the buttery door opened, and Keturah 
appeared on the threshold. Her long, sallow face wore 
a particularly morose aspect, and the glance she cast 
on Ruth was portentous. 

“I don’t like it, your ma takin’ this trip to-night.” 

“Why, ’Turah?” 

“Well, while I was a-milkin’ I see seven crows 
flyin’ up from Seneca, and, to begin with, that’s a 
bad number. Then, to make it more sartin, they 
flew in a zigzag acrost this house, and that argutics 
that something unfortunate is bound to happen here 
to-night.” 

The silence seemed to grow deeper, and Ruth stirred 
uneasily in her chair. 

“Nonsense, ’Turah! Seven crows flying up from 
the lake are not at all unusual. I don’t believe in 
your signs.” 

“Well, you haint lived as long as me, an’ seen as 
many of ’em come true. The very night my father 
died my mother see the white death-horse peerin’ in 
at the winder, waitin’ to carry him off.” 

Ruth’s involuntary glance out into the gathering 
darkness was not lost on Keturah. 

“And the night my Uncle Eph died the clock threw 
the shadder of a coffin two hours before any of ’em 
expected him to die. And the day before Aunt Sallie 
died all her bees swarmed and left their hives, and 
hung for nearly five minutes in front of her bedroom 
winder before they left the farm. It’s plain to see, 
Ruth, ye haint had the proper experience in signs to 
jedge of ’em. 

“But the greatest sign of all,’’ Keturah continued, 
beginning to lay the supper-table, “was when Hank 


| Loomis died over to Sugar Hill. Ever hear of that? 


Ye haint? Well, I wonder! 

“Hank was a turrible sinner. He just drinked 
himself straight to the edge of the grave, and the 
summer afternoon he laid a-strugglin’ with death 
Deacon Brown urged him to repent, but he wouldn’t. 
Says he, ‘I’ll die as I’ve lived, an’ you git out!’ 

«Three o’clock in the afternoon the hall door stood 
open, an’ it was so hot the dooryard flowers lopped 
over on their stems and hung still. Suddenly there 
come a sound like a long, cold blast of wind. Every- 
body felt the icy chill. It howled unairthly, an’ the 
die-away moan made them shedder down their spines. 


| Follerin’ it came three soundin’ raps on the brass 
| knocker. They were awful! 


“Hank’s sister Belindy, she crep’ out and peeked 
over the bannisters, an’ there was the hall empty, an’ 
not a livin’ soul in sight high or low. Jest then Hank 
give a gasp an’ a groan, an’ up an’ died. Want to 
go down sullar with me for the victuals?” 

Ruth hesitated and shivered. 

“Yes, Pll go, ’Turah, but I don’t want to hear of 
another omen to-night. I’m getting nervous.” 

The cellar was dark and gloomy. Ruth held the 
lamp while Keturah took down the necessary edibles 
from the swinging shelf. The return to the warm, 
cosey kitchen was exceedingly pleasant. Ruth ate 
her supper sitting opposite Keturah, and speculating 
on the nature of omens in general, while Keturah 
discoursed volubly of her wonderful “knack fer pre- 
sentiments.” 

“And I feel sure,” she declared, over her fourth 
cup of tea, “that them crows meant trouble here to- 
night.” 

The sound of wheels and gay voices outside gave a 
quick, bright turn to affairs. Belle, Kitty and Grace 
Maywood came rushing into the kitchen, brimming 
over with merriment, and bringing a joyous atmos- 
phere with them. 

“This promises fun!’ cried Grace, whirling Ketu- 
rah around giddily in spite of her protestations. 

‘’Turah, we want some of your very butteriest 
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molasses taffy. What makes you look so sober, | your seven old crows meant anything, it was that | 
Ruth?” | you were to become Mrs. Vandevender; and that 
They settled comfortably around the fire. ’Turah | must be a good sign which proves you all wrong.” 
brought in the molasses jug and the butter jar. Ruth ‘““Mebbe,” said Keturah. LILLIAN L. PRICE. 
took down several ears of pop-corn from the back- 
kitchen rafters, and the girls shelled them while 
’Turah made the candy. At length it was finished, 
and set out on the side porch in two goodly-sized 
milk-pans. A pyramid of snowy corn was piled up | 
on the blue platter, and then Grace and Ruth fell to| It was about ten o’clock in the morning when 
cracking hickory nuts on flatirons. | Chloride Jack came up out of the mine and called 
Kitty had just returned from a visit to Ithaca. She | us into the cabin. My brother and I knew that some- 
was overflowing with “new ideas,” and after describ- | thing unusual had happened, or the old miner would 
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For the Companion. 


THE HILLSIDE POCKET. 


We looked at the Mexicans’ horses, and then re- 
gretfully at our own. The Mexicans’ ponies were 


tine animals, which they had brought with them from | 


Northern Mexico. They are wiry and enduring be- 
yond any breed of horses in the world. We had 
one good horse, and two poor ones. One of these, 
“Old Baldy,’ was fit only to haul ore from the mine. 

We caught our own animals while the Mexicans 
were chasing theirs, and hurried back to camp. By 
the time we had saddled, Jack stood in the door 
ready to start, with the gold tied securely in a gunny- 
sack. 





ing the latest fashions, she began to dance. 

Keturah sniffed. She had been sitting by the table, 
listening with a pleased air to the girls’ chat, but at 
the sight of Kitty’s dancing her face lengthened 
again. 

“That must ha’ been the very place where he 
stood,” she said, dolefully, “and the very same kind 
of a double-shuffle he danced. I don’t like to see it, 
after them seven crows to-night.” 

There was a solemn mystery in her words which 
made itself felt, and the girls all huddled together as 
she told again the story of the sign she had seen that 
night. . 

“But I can’t see that the dance is very dangerous!” 
pouted Kitty. 

“Ever hear how your Uncle Bije died, Ruth? My 
mother told me. Forty year ago Bije Totten lived in 
this house, and he was a great feller for to dance a 
double shuffle. He was the greatest dancer in the 
county, Bije was. 

“Well, he had company here one night, and of 
course they asked him to heel and toe it for’em. He | 
stood up and begun to whistle the tune he danced to, 
when all on a suddent he stopped. He told ’em seri- 
ously he felt he oughtn’t to dance it. Somethin’ told 
him not to. But they persuaded and joked him, till 
finally he give in. 

*T do it,’ says he, ‘agin my convictions.’ And 
when he come to the place where he give three high 
hops, he just fell over, spang! and up and died before 
his wife could get to him. But he seemed bound an’ 


never have climbed the long shaft-ladder before noon. 
He led the way into the cabin, and poured upon the 
table the contents of a heavy gunny-sack. 
“Boys,” he said, ‘‘we have struck it rich at last!’ 
Apparently we had struck it rich at last. There it 
lay on the table, fifty or more irregular chunks of red 


lumps of dark yellow gold. 

We could scarcely believe our eyes, but Jack was 
quick to explain. 

“You see, I thought from what Antonio said last 


ing up that it was a-going to do something big for us 
before long, and so this morning I set Antone to 


stringer myself. Before I’d gone a foot she broke 
right through into the soft rock, and the first charge 
of powder laid open just the prettiest little pocket 
you ever see. 
he added, sorrowfully. ‘That there on the table is all 
| the gold we'll ever get out of it. I cleaned that up in 
less than fifteen minutes, and then I worked two 
hours longer without seeing so much as a color.” 

What did we care if it was only a pocket? In the 
mass of quartz lying before us there was at least 
three thousand dollars; and even if there were no 
more gold in that particular spot, there was reason 
to believe that a mine which had one pocket would 
have others. 

I was only eighteen years old, and had come to 
Arizona but lately. My brother, a mining engineer, 


“rotten” quartz, and all through it great strings and | 


night about that little stringer of ore he’s been follow- | 


work in the east drift, and I just put a drill into the | 


But it wasn’t nothing but a pocket!’ | 


Without explanation, he told my brother to take 
the best horse. He himself mounted the second best, 
and gave me, as the lightest man, the weakest of the 
horses, Old Baldy. 
foot of the hill broke into a long, swinging lope. 

As we rode along, Jack hurriedly outlined his plan. 
| My brother, on the best horse and without the gold, 
was to take the trail,—shorter by several miles than 
the regular road,—hurry into town, and arouse a 
| posse of officers. Jack and I, carrying the gold, were 
to take the road, and make the best time we could. 


“T never knew a Greaser yet that really knew any- | 


thing, anyhow,” said Jack to my brother. “When 
they see that the best horse has turned off by the 
trail all alone, they’ll be dead sure he carries the gold. 
You’ll be light enough without the ore to outrun 
them, I reckon; and if you can’t, why, surrender. 
We'll have the gold, and’ll get into town before they 
can get back to the road after us.” 

The trail turned off about three miles from camp, 
and following a “wash” which was a little too rocky 
for a road, saved about four miles out of the twenty- 
five. When we reached the fork, my brother turned 
| his horse into the trail and bounded away from us. 

We had not seen the Mexicans since we left camp. 
Indeed, we had not much reason to think that they 
would follow us at all. Still, it was better to run no 
risks, and we kept on at a good pace. Jack was in 
the lead, while Old Baldy followed close behind, 
| breathing heavily, but, inspired by the horse in front, 
| was keeping up well. 


We started at once, and at the | 
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than it takes to tell it, we were all back on the road 
| over which we had just come. 

| Jack rode well ahead, pointing out the Mexicans’ 
tracks and explaining matters to the deputy-sheriff 
and my brother. The Mexicans had gone back over 
the road to a point within a few miles of the mine, 
and had then turned sharply to the southward, toward 
Mexico. The deputy-sheriff and his men followed 
the hot trail, but to my surprise Jack kept on toward 
the mine. My brother followed him and beckoned to 
me to come. 

I was dumbfounded again. Did Jack expect to find 
the Mexicans at the mine, or was this a short cut to 
head them off? We rode up to the cabin, dismounted 
and tied our horses. Everything was as we had left 
it. There were no Mexicans in sight. 

Jack led us straight into the kitchen. He dropped 
| on his knees before the fireplace, and, raking back 

the ashes, picked out lump after lump of blackened 
rock. As he rubbed one of these on his sleeve and 
showed beneath the soot the glistening yellow metal, 
| I slowly perceived that this was the very gold which 
| he dug from the pocket that morning, and which I 
had been certain was on its way to Mexico. 

As I stood looking at him in amazement, he said 
to me with a twinkle in his eye: “Youngster, I never 
see a Greaser yet that knew anything, anyhow.” 
| The three thousand dollars’ worth of ore had not 
| been out of the cabin. While we and the Mexicans 
| had been catching our horses after dinner, Jack had 
| raked back the coals in the fireplace, buried the gold 
| in the ashes, and replaced the embers. He had then 
| tied up about an equal weight of ore specimens, of 
| which the cabin was full, and it was this which he 
| carried so carefully in our wild ride to town. When 
| he threw this package to the Mexicans, they had been 
| in too great fear of pursuit to examine it,and had 
| carried it away unopened. 
| How long they carried it we do not know. They 


did not have it when they were captured next morn- 
ing, just making camp after an all-night ride. 

We did up the real gold this time, and before morn- 
| ing had it safe in charge of Wells, Fargo & Co. in 





determined for to finish that dance. 


We rode mile after mile without speaking a word.| Antelope. Chloride Jack got a liberal share of it, 


had been working the Hillside Mine for several years. | All this while the horses never broke from their | but I doubt whether it did him so much good as did 


It had not paid very well, and he had gradually re- | steady lope. But they were going much more slowly.| the recollection of those two Mexicans racing for 
duced the force of men until there were left only | I was feeling the strain of the long ride, too, now | their lives toward Mexico and carrying a heavy sack 





“Once a year, on the night that he died, at twelve 
o’clock, the family regularly heard that double shuffle | 


a-goin’ on in this kitchen, and then all to once a | Chloride Jack, who was the foreman and an “old- 





heavy thud —”’ } 

“O ’Turah, stop!” cried Kitty, in an agony of ter- | 
ror. Ruth was white, and both Grace and Belle 
looked frightened. Keturah paused, a little dismayed | 
at the consternation she had produced. | 

“J don’t think I shall sleep a wink to-night!” cried | 
Kitty. 

“Hark!” said Ruth, sharply: ‘“What’s that?” 

It sounded as if a step was approaching the house 
There was a footfall on the porch, and then a knock. 

“The seven crows have come!’ muttered Keturah 
under her breath, as she listened intently. 

The knock was repeated, and then came an impera- 
tive rap. 

“No one shall open that door this night!’’ declared 
Keturah, with a white face. 

Again they heard the step and then suddenly a noise 
arose, so terrific and deafening that it seemed as if a 
cyclone had struck the house. The windows rattled, 
the door-latch shook, and with the general uproar 
were mingled frightful stamps and slams. These 
sounds doubled in violence, and low, angry growls 
were distinctly heard. 

Panic-stricken, the girls shrank together in numb 
terror. Keturah stood as if frozen, but she presently 
managed to say: 

“It’s my sign! What has happened? Oh! what 
has happened? It’s awful! It’s awful!” 

The uproar died away all at once into light echoes. 

“Ruth, Ruth!” wailed Keturah, “either Mary is 
dead or somethin’ turrible has happened to your 
mother! Didn’t I say so?” 

But before she had finished speaking a hearty 
man’s voice on the other side of the door called out: 

“Won’t you let me in? I’m Silas Vandevender!” 

There was no mistaking it, and in a transport of | 
relief Ruth sprang to open the door. Silas hobbled | 
across the porch, over which he usually strode, and, 
carefully lifting first one foot and then the other, he 
shuffled toward the centre of the kitchen. 

One glance at his feet told what had happened. 
Each foot was firmly fastened inthe centre of a milk- 
pan full of soft taffy, and Silas, with a queer grin, 
stood regarding the pans curiously. 

“So that’s what it was, was it?” he said, after the 
girls, in a strong reaction from intense fear, had 
laughed till the tears came. ‘Only some of ’Tury’s 
taffy. Well, it’s tol’able sticky, ’Tury! I wonder at 
you settin’ this stuff to cool on the porch. Did you 
cale’late to ketch a burglar? I come here to-night 
primed for stealin’, but ’twas in a fair way. I only 
wanted to steal you from Mrs. Totten!’ 

A phenomenal blush overspread the gathering 
chagrin on Keturah’s face. Kitty giggled outright. 

“TI set one foot in somethin’ soft,’ Silas went on, 
“an’ while I was tryin’ to stomp it off, I set the other | 
foot inter the same stuff. I was kind o’ su’prised, ye | 
see, an’ I danced consid’able out there tryin’ to git | 
out o’ the trap. I couldn’t contrive what on airth 
had caught me that seemed so sudden fond o’ my | 
boots!” 

He removed the pans, each with a sticky impress 
of his great cowhide boots in the centre, and with an 
apology for having spoiled the taffy, placed his adhe- 
sive feet on a newspaper. 

“TI do hope, Ketury,” he went on, “that when we’re 
married you’ll stand by me like your taffy.” 

Although this was intended in strict compliment, 
Keturah took it very ill. 

“You haint got me yit, Si Vandevender!”’ she said, 
crisply, and retired into the buttery. 

Ruth brought out her father’s slippers and gave Si 
some idea of the nervous state they had been in. He 
laughed at their uneasiness over “ ’Tury’s rubbishy 
yarns,” as he called them, and so reassured them that 
the little household was once more in a state of calm 
and contentment before he went away. 

Next morning the girls found not only a bountiful 
breakfast awaiting them, but Keturah with an aston. | 
ishing emerald ring on her finger and a self-conscious | 
smile on her face. Broad daylight had turned her | 
thrilling signs into mirth-provoking myths, and she | 
herself had quite discarded the mood of prophecy. 








| did not move toward the cabin. 


timer” in this Western country, and the two Mexi- 
cans, Antonio and Chono. 
Only the day before we had 
talked of shutting down the 
mine permanently. Now there 
on the table lay hope and en- 


PURSUED! 


couragement. We laughed, whistled and sang. We| 
were almost angry with Jack because he took the | 
matter so coolly. 

When the Mexicans came up at noon, we showed | 
the “find” to them. They had seen it once by candle- 
light in the mine. As they looked eagerly at the gold, 
they congratulated “the most fortunate sefiors.” 

But when dinner was over, we suddenly noticed 
that the Mexicans had not gone back to work in the 
mine, but were talking excitedly together on the 
other side of the shaft. When Jack went out to ask 
the reason, they muttered something about “No 
worka on a fiesta day,” and moved away. 

We began to recognize the gravity of the situation. 
In the cabin was three thousand dollars almost as 
pure as bullion. The mine was twenty-five miles 
from Antelope, the nearest town by the road across 
Antelope Desert, with not a house of any kind until 
within sight of the town. We had our horses, it is 
true, but the Mexicans had theirs. The horses were 
all feeding now on the mesa in sight of the cabin. 

We had arms, but so had they. The borders of 
Mexico were less than a hundred miles away. The 
Mexicans had worked for us and lived with us for 
more than a year. They were good workers, and 
always courteous; but now, with three thousand 
dollars in the cabin, could we trust them? 

Their unwillingness to work this afternoon was 
certainly suspicious. 

As my brother and I began to perceive that it 
might be necessary to defend the gold with our lives, 
we almost wished that we had never seen the pocket, 
or even the mine. My brother finally said: 

“Jack, I’m afraid that we are in a pretty bad box. 
You know this country and the Mexicans better than 
we do, and we shall have to depend on you. 
had we better do?” 

He had evidently been thinking as fast as we had, 
for he said: 

‘Boys, I’ve been in worse scrapes than this many 
a time, and I’ve always come out alive so far. Now 
you do just as I tell you. You take your guns ual 
go down and bring in our horses. I'll be doing up | 
the gold, and if them Greasers make a move on me | 
in the cabin, you must drop them quick as lightning. 
They won’t touch you nor the horses.” 

We strapped on our revolvers, and walked briskly | 
toward the mesa, half a mile away. The Mexicans | 
Perhaps they knew 








| 
What | 





that the excitement was lessening, when, at the top 
of a long rise, Jack looked back and said, sharply : 

“They’re after us, sure enough! 
We’re in for it now.” 

I looked back. At the top of the 
farthest rise in sight there was a 
little cloud of dust. 

“It appears that there are some 










Greasers who 
knew something 
this time,” I said, 
panting, to Jack. 
He made no reply. 
We topped the hill 
and went swing- 
ing down the slope 
at a freshened 
pace. At the top of the next hill we could 
see two black figures in the cloud of dust. 
The race had begun in earnest. We were 
fully eight miles from town and the Mexicans were 
not more than a mile behind us. 
grave. Could we beat them on our tired horses, one 
weighted down with the gold, and the other old and 
weak? Weurged the poor beasts to new efforts. 

The Mexican horses were giving “ull proof of their 
blood and toughness. As they gradually closed in on 


| us, we could see their riders strike them at intervals, 


and at every blow they would spring forward at a 
wilder pace. At last one of the Mexicans drew his 
revolver and fired at us. Jack looked back, measured 
the distance, and said, grimly : 

“You'll never hit anything from that range.” 

They wasted another shot, and then fell to urging 
their horses again, shouting in Spanish. They were 
risking everything by coming so close to town, and 
were furious, apparently, at the chance of our escape. 
So they shot again, and this time the bullet sang close 
above our heads. 

Jack turned, looked at my horse, at the Mexicans, 
who were about to fire again, and then at the road 
ahead. 
tive, he rose in the saddle, held the package of gold 
up into full view of our pursuers, and threw it delib- 
erately into the road. Then he urged his horse for- 


| ward as fast as before. 


For a moment I was completely astounded. Could 
this be Jack, the old-timer, the hero of a dozen fights, 
giving up the gold without a single shot? 

Then, like a flash, I saw what it meant. Jack was 
not afraid on his own account, but on mine. He 
feared that, in the fusillade on horseback that must 
have followed if the Mexicans overhauled us, I should 
be shot, and he had given up the gold to save me. 

For a moment I was very angry. In the excite- 
ment of the race I felt no fear, and was sure that no 
danger would have compelled me to abandon the 
treasure. : 

The Mexicans rode up to the sack, reined in their 
horses at the exact spot, picked up the package, and 
rode back as rapidly as they came. But Jack kept 
urging his horse toward town without a word. —. 

Again it flashed over me that I had misjudged the 
old miner. 
He was assuming that my brother had arrived in 


town and by the time we reached there would have | 


collected a posse of men who would pursue the 
Mexicans, so we would not only recover the gold but 
catch the robbers. 

It happened just as we expected. My brother had 
been in town ten or fifteen minutes when we arrived, 
and had collected six or seven men on horseback, 


“So,” said Ruth, when Mrs. Totten had returned | Jack’s aim too well; at any rate, after a little hesita- | among them a deputy-sheriff. Two of these offered 


with the news that Mary was better, “’Turah, if | 


tion, they followed us slowly toward the horses. \ 


Jack and me their horses, and in not much more time 


Jack looked very | 


As if convinced that there was no alterna- | 


He had abandoned it only for a time. | 
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DIFFERENT WAYS OF VOTING. 

Though men have been voting for thousands of 
years, few communities have yet learned how to vote 
in the best manner. At this very time several of our 
legislatures have, or recently have had, under consid- 
eration improvements in the art. 

In ancient Greece, as the historian Grote informs 
us, the people had a way of ostracizing, or “shelling,” 
a troublesome man out of the city. When two rival 
politicians had become so violently opposed to each 
other that their feud threatened the public peace, or 
rendered the passage of good measures too difficult, 
the voters were called upon to decide which of the 
two should lezve the city. Every citizen who chose 
to vote put into a large metallic urn a small shell 

{upon which he had written the name of the man 
| whose banishment he preferred. 

| If six thousand votes in all were cast, but not 
| otherwise, the shells were examined, and the man 
| who had received most votes was condemned to ten 
| years of honorable exile. Mr. Grote was of opinion 
| that this method of getting rid of a too vehement 
| politician often resulted advantageously, and some- 
| times saved Athens from civil war. 

| Insome of the ancient Mediterranean States there 
was a pretty variation upon the vote by shells. The 
voter wrote the name of his candidate upon an olive 
leaf. This was called petalism, or leaf-voting, just as 
the shell method was called ostracism, from a Greek 
| word signifying a little shell. 

The great jury, hundreds in number, which con- 
| demned Socrates to drink the hemlock voted in an. 
| other way. Those who desired his death cast into a 
| brass box a little ball of metal or stone, which was 
| either black in color or pierced through the middle. 
| Those who voted for his acquittal threw into the 
| same box a white ball, or one not pierced. There 
| was a small majority of black balls, and thus he was 

doomed to die. 
| At the present time, in club elections, we often use 
| the same simple method; and we say of a defeated 
| candidate, ‘“‘He was blackballed.” This way of vot- 
ing was probably one of the earliest attempts to 
secure secrecy. 
The Romans had some interesting modes of voting. 
When a law was submitted to the people to ratify or 
reject, each citizen received two small, square, smooth 
pieces of wood, called tabellae, or tablets. On one of 
these was written the letter A, which stood for 
Antiquo, ‘I reject.””, On the other were two letters, 
U. R., which stood for Uti rogas,—part of the Latin 
sentence, ‘‘Zgo hanc legem, uti rogas, jubendam cen- 
seo,”—I think that this law should be ratified as you 
propose,—or, in other words, ‘Let it pass.” One of 
these tablets the voter put into a large bronze urn 

| provided for the purpose, which he could do secretly 
if he wished. The question was decided by a major- 
ity of the votes. 

In a similar manner the judges in a court of justice 
gave in their decisions, after hearing the testimony. 
To each judge were given three tablets, one marked 

| A, which meant, Absolvo, “I acquit;’? another was 
marked C, which meant Condemno, “I condemn;’’ 
the third was marked N. L., standing for Non Liquet, 
that is,—‘It does not appear,’—meaning, “I am in 
doubt.” 

With these tablets the judges voted, and when 
the votes were all in, if there was a plurality of 
| Absolvos, the accused was set free. If the Con- 
demnos prevailed, he was condemned. If the Non 
Liquets had it, it was about equivalent to a disagree- 
| ment of the jury. 

The object of all these simple expedients was to 
give the voter perfect freedom by making his vote 
| secret. But at a very early period unscrupulous poli- 
| ticians found means both to intimidate and bribe the 
| voters. As long ago as the trial of Socrates, B.C. 

399, voters were bribed in what the Greeks styled 
dekads, or tens. 

If readers who are studying Greek will turn to 
their Greek dictionaries they will tind, in composition 
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with the word deka, which means ten, a number 
of verbs, nouns and adjectives which tell a melan- 
choly story of Grecian politics; for they indicate 
that bribing voters ten in a lump was quite famil- 
iar to the Athenians. 

It is to be feared that corrupt voting is almost 
We may 


as ancient a practice as voting itself. 





























WAYS OF VOTING. 


infer this from a considerable number of ancient | turns a crank, and with a click the ballot disap- | 


methods of preventing fraud. In some coun-| 
tries of Southern Europe, instead of voting by 


shells, leaves or tablets, which cvuld be concealed | nable. 


about the person in great numbers, and put into 

the urn surreptitiously, the voters were required 
to use wands or rods five or six feet long. These | 
were deposited in a long box through a small slit 

in the lid. As no man could conceal a stick six | 
feet long, the voters were prevented from casting | 
more than one vote. 

Even at the present day, the people in Greece | 
vote with black balls and white balls, as their | 
forefathers did, although with special precautions 
against bribery and fraud. The duty of voting | 
is invested with solemnity by opening the polls in 
the churches and on Sunday. Entering the edifice, 
the voter sees before the altar as many boxes as 
there are candidates to be voted for, each box 
being divided into two compartments, one painted 
black and the other white. A clerk comes to him 
with a wooden bow! full of bullets, from which 
the voter is given as many bullets as there are 
candidates. 

To conceal from the by-standers how he votes, 
the elector thrusts his hand down a long funnel, 
and drops one bullet into each box. If he wishes 
to vote ‘‘Yes,’’ he puts his bullet into the white 
half of the box; if ‘“‘No,’’ he puts it into the 
black half. 

The paper ballot, Mr. Palfrey thinks, is a Yan- 
kee invention, first used in 1642 to get out of 
office Governor John Winthrop, who had become 
unpopular. The party opposed to Winthrop were 
confident of a majority if the people could vote 
without fear. To this end, the freemen of the 
colony were required to vote with paper ballots. 

The election was held at Boston, in a church. 
The voters were required to come in at one door 
with their votes ready written, lay them down on 
a table before the court, and then pass out of the 
building by another door. Absentees could send 
their votes by proxy, and blank votes were 
counted as negatives. 

In 1643, it was ordered, in Boston, that in future 
elections the freemen should use beans instead of 
papers; white, to mean ‘‘yes;” black, to mean 
**no.”” 

The old-fashioned English way of voting by 
word of mouth, long practised in Virginia and 
other Southern States as well as in England, was 
lively and picturesque enough. Not unfrequently 
the candidates themselves attended at the polls, 
and rewarded men who voted for them with a 
“Thank you, sir!’ and a low bow; but when 
we consider that in England the candidate was 
likely to be the employer or landlord of the voter, 
we do not need to be told that an election was | 
little more than a formal indorsement of the land- | 

| 





lord’s preference. 

In this way Mr. Gladstone was, as his first | 
appearance in politics, thrust upon an unwilling | 
constituency by a great land-owner. This was a | 
lucky chance for the English people; but for one | 
Gladstone brought into public life in this way, 
there were a hundred incompetents. 

We have only to look into the English novels 
of the last century and the first half of the pres- 
ent century to see that the viva voee method of 





again, and places it upon the automatic ballot- 
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world. It rendered popular elections scenes of | riage was vigorously resisted by England and | 

general riot, fraud and debauchery. other powers, and came near causing a great war; 
Probably more trouble has been taken in the | for it was feared that it might result in the con- | 

city of New York to secure good election methods | trol of Spain by France. 

than in any other place, and, of late years, with But no such result followed. 

considerable success. 


The Due de 
Entering a voting-place in| Montpensier was made Captain-General of the 


| New York, the voter sees before him a long row | Spanish army, and plotted, more than once, to | 


of large glass globes, one for each office get the royal power in Spain; but being neither 
to be filled. He hands to the officer in | able nor popular, his plots always came to noth- 
charge of these his bunch of tickets, each | ing. 

of which the officer places upon the lid of | The Comte de Paris, who is the chief of the 
the box to which it belongs. When all is | Orleans family, being the heir, now, of both the 
ready, the ballots are simultaneously | houses of Bourbon and Orleans, is perhaps chiefly 
dropped into the globes. This method | interesting to Americans on account of his service 
insures secrecy, if the voter takes the ob- | on General McClellan’s staff in the early part of 
vious precautions to have it our Civil War; and because he is now writing a 
so—not otherwise. long and minute history of that war. 

But all the old ways of With his brother, the Duc de Chartres, he served 
voting must yield in conven- | upon the staff of the Union Army for about a| 
ience and security to year, with the rank of captain. He is known as | 
the Australian meth- | an amiable and scholarly man, ambitious to wear | 
od, which has been | the crown, but lacking in those qualities of tact, | 
adopted already in one | judgment and boldness, which might, on occasion, 
form or another by | win success. He married a daughter of his uncle 
several of the United | Montpensier in 1864, and has two children. 

States, and is under} ‘The Orleans princes are widely connected by 
consideration in sev-| marriage or blood with the reigning European 
eral others. Under | families. There are family ties between them 
this system the voter and the houses of Spain, Austria, Russia, the 
in his enclosure has | Sicilies, Denmark, and several of the minor Ger- 
the feeling of being | man houses. They have played a stirring part in 
withdrawn from the | politics, war and literature, and one and all are 
scrutiny of men. He! men of large wealth. Yet it seems doubtful if 
is alone with his vot-| France will ever exchange the Republic for 
ing-paper, his pencil, | another Orleans dynasty. 

and his conscience. 
One large sheet, folded to- 
gether like a sheet of foolscap, | 
contains the names of all the | TRANSFORMERS. 
candidates, conveniently arranged, and de- | In the presence of God’s little children, 

Pe . . Of maids with fresh voices and eyes, 
scribed by their proper party designations. In Of youths with their hearts full of ‘courage, 
this practical solitude the voter calmly marks | ofan = pee yh bed 
with a cross the names of the candidates for | Saintly women who bring heaven near ; 
whom he wishes to vote. No one can see how 
he votes. 


And the sweet face of suffering patience, 
When he has done, he folds the sheet together 


omen +~@> —— 


For the Companion. 


The world, that was hard, has grown dear. 
EDWIN R. CHAMPLIN. 


—__$_$_$+~@—___—— 


: | HOURS OF LABOR. 
box. The officer in charge of the ballot-box 





‘*What is the reason,’ & boy asked his father, 
pears. | “that the less pay a worker gets, the harder and | 
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manual labor, the world’s resources have been so 
vastly developed by machinery, and so many new 
sources of wealth brought into reach, that the 
means of employment and the standard of com- 
fort possible for laborers have been greatly in- 
creased. 

The advocates of an enforced shorter day for 
manual workers urge that such a day would give 
the laborer full advantage of the great and gen- 
eral increase of production, and would not in- 
volve a lowering of his wages or of his standard 
of comfort. 

But the point of fullest production—the length 
of day’s work which yields the most—must some- 
where be reached. It represents the equilibrium 
between quality and quantity of work. 

If that equilibrium has already been reached in 
the ordinary ten-hour working day, a shortening 
of the day must be unprofitable both to workers 
and employers. If experience shows that the 
limit has not been reached, the laborer will be 
successful in his demand for shorter hours. 





PRIZES FOR DESIGNS. 


In the summer of 1889 the publishers of THE Com- 
PANION offered four prizes, amounting in all to One 
Thousand Dollars, for original designs. Nearly two 
thousand designs were sent in competition. The 
prizes have been awarded and paid as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE, $500. For a design for cover for 
Easter Number of THE COMPANION to Lovis J. 
RHEAD, Flatbush, Long Island. 

SECOND PRIZE, $250. For designs for a folder, 
“An Oracle of Days,” to CLYDE COOKE, Salem, 
Oregon. 

THIRD PRIZE, $150. For designs for cover for 
Easter Number, Announcement and Calendar, to 
Miss FANNIE C. BuRR, Monroe, Conn. 

FOURTH PRIZE, $100. For design for cover for 
a New Year’s Number to Miss HELEN MAITLAND 
ARMSTRONG, Marlborough-on-Hudson, New York. 





HER LESSON. 


Mary Roden, for a girl of seventeen, had led an 
eventful life. The principals of two boarding-schools 
to which her mother had sent her had quietly re- 


It is the neatest and most effective device imagi- | 
It makes voting a pleasure. 
JAMES PARTON. 

MARCH, | 


Beneath thy tumult, wild and free, 


longer he has tow wk, and eo Meee pay he gets, quested Mrs. Roden to remove her daughter, alleging 

the fewer hours he gives in return for it? | that her devotion to dress and flirtation made it im- 
The question was not very hard to answer. | possible to teach her anything, and that her influence 

The general statem@nt involved in it was not quite | on the other girls was harmful. 

true. High-priced work does not always have Mary, at home, followed, unrestrained, her own 

short hours, nor do long hours always have small | inclinations. She was engaged in one winter to two 


A fairer dawn, O March, I see, 
For thou dost open wide the door 
For bright and joyous days once more! 


—Mrs. R. N. Turner. 
—_———_+or——_—_—_——— 


THE ORLEANS FAMILY. 


pay; and yet it is true that, oftener than other- | 
wise, the more highly paid a worker is, the more 
he is master of his hours. 

This is due to the simple operation of the law 





is in largest supply, and consequently most easily 
Three recent incidents have called special atten- | found by those who have occasion to purchase it, 

tion to the descendants of King Louis Philippe of | is manual labor—the muscular kind of work. It 

France, who are generally known as “the Orleans | is consequently the lowest-priced, and the man or 

family.” woman who lives by it must give much of it to 
The revolution in Brazil resulted in the expul- | obtain the means of subsistence. 

sion from that country of the Comte d’Eu, hus- On the other hand, the nicer and more expert 





of supply and demand. The kind of work which | 


band of the Brazilian princess Isabel, and a| kind of hand work, in which the skilful hand | 


| must be assisted by the eye and the brain, or the 


grandson of Louis Philippe. 

On February 4th, the Duke de Montpensier, fifth | work which is wholly or in large part the product 
and youngest son of Louis Philippe, died in| of the brain, representing thought instead of 
Spain. muscle, is in smallest supply, and consequently 

In the same week, on February 7th, the young | in greatest demand. This fact enables it generally 
Duc d’Orleans, great-grandson and heir in the to make its own terms. 
direct line of Louis Philippe, made his rash entry | Furthermore, it is commonly agreed that brain- 
into Paris, though by law he was forbidden to set | work, hour for hour, is much more exhausting 
foot on French soil. than physical labor. Since it taxes the resources 

Thus the Orleans family have come into con- | more heavily, the brain-worker cannot, with 
siderable notice of late. There is no doubt that | safety to himself, and with regard for the fullest 
they still hope, as they have long hoped, that the | product of which he is capable, give as many 
French Republic may some day be overturned, | hours to work as the manual laborer. 
and that their own house may be restored to royal But whether it is especially exhaustive or not, 
power. brain-work is under the operation of the same 

Of the five sons of Louis Philippe, three are | law of supply and demand that governs all other 
still living. The eldest son, the former Duc} products and commodities. 











d’Orleans, was killed nearly fifty years ago by a) In order to endow their children with the | 


fall from his carriage, during his father’s reign. | knowledge and the training of the faculties which 
The eldest son of this Duke is the Count of Paris, enables one to obtain the higher pay for the 
now fifty-two years of age; and the young Duc} shorter hours, people educate their sons and 
d’Orleans, just twenty-one, is the Count of Paris’s | daughters carefully and often expensively; but 
eldest son. The Comte de Paris, moreover, has | if, through the extension of special training, we 
one brother, the Duc de Chartres. make brain-work in certain fields too common, 

The second, third and fourth sons of Louis | we at once bring down its pay, and possibly sub- 
Philippe, still living, are the Duc de Nemours | ject the worker in one of the most completely 
(father of Comte d’Eu), the Prince de Joinville, | intellectual occupations to the necessity of work- 
and the Duc d’Aumale. The two latter have long | ing long hours to gain a fair income. 
been recognized as men of marked ability. De| Is it practicable to produce a suspension of 
Joinville has served with distinction in the French | what appears to be a natural law, and, for in- 
navy, as his brother d’Aumaie has in the army; | stance, with manual labor in full supply, to limit 
and both are able and forcible writers. the ordinary length of a day’s work in a factory 

The Duc d’Aumale is the only one of the Orleans | to the period which scarce and high-priced brain- 
princes in whose favor the law of exile, enforced | work exacts ? 
against the family four years ago, has been | without reducing the laborer’s wages ? 
revoked. He made a gift of his magnificent! This is a question which our economists and 
estate of Chantilly to the French Institute, while | legislators are considering much nowadays. There 
still in exile; and the splendor of this gift coupled | can be no doubt that the shortening of hours of 
with the belief that he is too patriotic to conspire | labor, which has already taken place, has not 
against the Republic, caused his readmission to | been accompanied by any appreciable loss of pro- 
his native land. | duction. 

While the Duc de Montpensier, the youngest| Indeed, an increase of the productive capacity 
son of Louis Philippe, who recently died in Spain, | of labor has been brought about largely by the | 








Is it possible, that is, to do this | 





| second speaker. 


Sophomores at college, and to the druggist’s clerk. 

In the summer her mother took her to a watering- 
place in the neighborhood. They arrived at night. 
Early in the morning Mary rose full of delight in her 
coming triumphs. Had she not a dozen new, pretty 
gowns? Was not the hotel full of young men with 
whom she could flirt? 

To do the girl justice, her worst fault was an eager 
desire for admiration, and she had never yet realized 
how far this had led her. 

As she stood at her window this morning she saw 
a flock of sheep on the green meadow below, among 
which were some spotless little lambs. Their purity 
and innocence touched her; she leaned out eagerly to 
watch them just as they ran down to a stream, and 
romped and played in the mud of the bank. 

“Silly creatures!’ she cried, angrily. “To make 
yourselves hideous just for a minute’s fun!” 

At that moment a group of young men came on 
the porch below, talking loudly. She heard her own 
name. 

“Pretty girl!” said one. “I'll drive her out to- 
day.” 

“She will not go with you alone,” said another. 

“Oh yes, she will. She is the fastest girl in C——. 
It was she who went on that lark to town with George 
Bugby. The girls in C—— count her a little ‘off 
color.’” 

“T will tell my sisters not to notice her,” said the 
“They liked her appearance last 


| night, and meant to take her into their set.” 


| 





was far from being an able man, he has played a | use of machinery, and hand-workers in general | 


somewhat notable part in the history of the past have gained a benefit in shorter hours and easier 
fifty years. As a young man he did some mili- work through the introduction of machines. 
tary service in Africa; and at the age of twenty-| At the same time that very much work has | 


two, he married Maria, the sister of the then | been done by machines that was once done by | 


voting was the very worst ever practised in the | reigning Queen Isabella II. of Spain. This mar-| hand, the machines, in a sense, thus displacing , charity and discernment. Jenny Brown is now her 


“No, no! That would never do.” 

Mary sank into a seat, burning tears of shame 
starting in her eyes. 

In her heart she knew that she was innocent and 
pure. Had her vanity, her love of “fun,” brought 
disgrace upon her? Disgrace that never could be put 
aside, for when a girl is once known to be “fast” or 
“off color,’ no after effort will destroy the blot. 

The silly lambs could plunge into the stream and 
remove the filth upon them, but no water will wash 
away the stain upon a girl’s character in the eyes of 
the harsh world. 

—— +e 


PEOPLE SHE COULDN’T BEAR. 





She is clearing out her desk—emptying pigeon- 
holes, sorting old letters, reading old journals and 
looking at souvenirs, making up her mind what to 
keep and what to destroy. The journals, particularly 
her first diary, interest her most. But there are some 
entries which she finds surprising. She turns the 
leaves slowly, and reads a little here and there: 

“Miss Jones called, but I was out. Glad of it. 
Never could endure Miss J.” 

“Walked down town with Cynthia Perkins. She 
talked all the way, and I couldn’t get a word in edge- 
wise. I hate a chatterbox.” 

“Nettie Smith and her sister are so awfully correct! 
I suppose I ought to like them, but I don’t. I always 


| want to shake prim people.”” 


“TI don’t believe Mrs. Grey ever laughs or cries. I 
can’t bear that kind of deadly calmness. I wonder 
if she would condescend to say ‘Ow!’ if anybody 
trod on her toe? I shouldn’t mind trying the experi- 
ment.” 

“Jenny Brown is so sugary I know it can’t be nat- 
ural. How I detest an artificial girl!” 

Here she stops, indignant at her own want of 
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best friend—one of the sunniest, sweetest, simplest 


girls in the world. How could she ever have thought 
her artificial? And her other judgments are almost 
as wide of the mark. 

She doesn’t like primness now; but as for the 
Smith sisters, they appear prim only because they are 
shy; it wears off as soon as you know them. Cynthia 
Perkins is a little talkative; but it is no wonder, she 
is so bright, ané she must know that everybody likes 
to listen to her. Mrs. Grey’s calmness she now finds 
deliciously restful; she always runs in to see her 
when her nerves need quieting—lovely old Quaker- 
ess! 

She hastily tears out the leaf with the sinful sug- 
gestion of toe-torturing and drops it in the waste- 
basket. Miss Jones—well, she doesn’t like Miss Jones 
muck now, but she can get along with her very 
comfortably indeed. 


There are stiil, she reflects, a number of people | 


whom she doesn’t like, although they are fewer than 
they used to be; but the people she can’t bear—she 
stops to consider and make sure. Really, there are 
none left! 

That being the case, she cheerfully destroys several 
dozen pages of the old diary, and wonders as she 
does so, how many people there are who can’t bear 
her. If there are any, she thinks they must be young 
and foolish, and she has good hope of teaching them 
better in time. 

+r 
A BLIND MAN. 


What happens when the blind attempts to lead the 
blind has a good many illustrations. 
was witnessed upon a Boston street the other day. 

Miss Blank, who is rather nearsighted, was out 
shopping one beautiful day, when it seemed as if 
everybody else were out shopping, too. The streets 
were unusually full, and in the busy parts of the town 
it was not easy to get about. 

As she stood upon the sidewalk of a crowded street, 
waiting for carriages and cars to let her pass, Miss 
Blank was surprised and troubled to see a blind man 
making his way over the crossing. No one was with 
him, and he was feeling his way by groping on the 
stones with his stick in the pathetic fashion of those 
who have to make feeling do the work of sight. 

Just at that moment an electric car came hissing 
down the street, and bore directly toward the blind 
man. There was evidently no one but herself to save 
him; no one else, indeed, seemed to notice that any- 
thing was wrong. 

She dropped her hand-bag, made a wild dash into 
the street, and dragged the poor old blind man from 
the track just before the electric car came rushing by. 

Gasping with the exertion and with excitement, 
she turned toward the man she had rescued at the 


SAVING 


peril of her own life, to tell him that he must not | 


venture into streets so crowded without a guide, 
when she found that in her nearsightedness she had 


mistaken for a blind man the switch-tender who had, | 


with the usual instrument, been opening the track 
for the electric car to pass. 

She gave one look, gasped, attempted to say that 
she had made a mistake, and then fled in confusion. 
Fortunately, she recovered her hand-bag from a per- 
son who had seen her drop it, and returned home 
overcome with a mortification which was but a poor 
result for the heroism of her attempt to save a life. 
+> 
EMPEROR AND GENERAL. 


The tact of Napoleon III. was well illustrated by 
an incident recently related by Count d’Herisson in 
his journal of the French campaign in Italy in 1859. 

After the battle of Solferino, General Niel (who 
afterward became Marshal Niel) complained bitterly 
of want of support, during the battle, from Marshal 
Canrobert, another of the French commanders. 

General Niel took his complaint before a council 
over which the emperor presided, and at which Can- 
robert was present. Niel came from a part of France 
where “big words’ are frequently used, and his 
charges against Canrobert were so grave, and the 
language he used was so violent, that the members of 
the council were in consternation. 

Nothing less than an altercation, and a duel to 
follow, was expected. Suddenly the emperor spoke. 
Turning to General Niel, he said: 

“T was wrong, general.” 

Everybody looked in surprise, and then listened to 
hear how the emperor could take the blame upon 
himself. 

“I should have foreseen,” Napoleon went on, “that 
in giving Marshal Canrobert orders which were much 
too precise and absolute, I should embarrass him, 
and that he would not be able to follow his own in- 
spirations and the exigencies of the field.” 

Having exonerated Niel, and at the same time 


taken the blame from Canrobert’s shoulders upon his | 


own, the emperor saved the army and the nation 
from the scandal of a duel between the two chiefs of 
the French forces. 

There was, no doubt, a vein of his characteristic 
insincerity beneath this action of Napoleon ITI., but 
in this case his friends might have pleaded that an 
important reason of State excused the indirection. 





oe 
ELEVATION AND TEMPERATURE. 
The Eiffel Tower at Paris makes it possible to 
observe the temperature at different points above the 
surtace of the earth. This has been done before 


only at rare intervals by means of balloon ascensions. | 


Of course we gain the elevation by going up a moun- 
tain, but this does not take us from the earth’s sur- 
face. 

It is understood that the air is found to be coldei 
as we reach a higher elevation. Reasoning upon 
general principles we should expect to find a differ- 
ence of more than two degrees between the tempera- 
ture at the top and at the bottom of the tower. The 
reports, however, show important variations. The 
difference is much greater in summer during the day, 
and less in winter during the night. 

Another point of great interest is the discovery of 
the fact that changes in atmospheric conditions are 
manifested earliest at the higher station. A striking 
instance of this occurred in November. After a 
period of high pressure, with calms and easterly 
breezes, the wind on the surface became strong and 
shifted to south-south-west, and the temperature 
rose. 

But this change had been noted on the tower on 


One of them | 
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the evening of the 21st, and during all the time from 
that evening to the morning of the 24th, the temper- 
ature at the top was higher than at the base, the 
difference at some times exceeding eighteen degrees. 

Observations made at eleven o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 22d showed that the lower limit of the 
warm current was between five hundred and six 
hundred feet above the ground. 

ee 
MAKING A JAPANESE BOOK. 


“Of making many books there is no end,” the 
proverb says; but watching the process as it goes on 


in Japan one would imagine “no end” to the making | 
of one book. Having resolved to ‘‘paint’’ a book, for, | 


as all the world knows, the Japanese use a brush and 
not a pen, the author betakes him to his work-room. 


It is alittle room, a very little room. “Six mats” 
is its Japanese measurement, and a mat is about six 
by four. It is full of the soft, dull light which pulses 
from a square, white [ose lantern; the low, bright 
wooden ceiling gives back a pale brown gleam here 
and there. 

There is a silvery glint in the frail panelled walls, 
and in a warm, gray shadowed recess a gold Buddha 
crosses his feet and stretches forth his palms, smiling 
gently upon the lotus which he holds. In another 
recess stand the curious vessels of iron and clay and 
bamboo for the tea ceremony. 


The author sits on the floor in a flowing garment of | 


brown silk, lined with blue, his legs disposed com- 

fortably under him. In front of him stands a lac: 
| quered table, about a foot square, and upon it are his 

writing materials, which are as idyllic as his sur- 
| roundings—his paper is delicately tinted yellow, with 
| blue lines running up and down. 

His inkstand is a carved ebony slab, with one end 
hollowed out for water to rub his cube of india ink 
in, and holds the four or five daintily decorated bam- 
boo brushes which are his pens. Naturally he does 
not write his novel, he paints it. Beginning at the 
end of the whole, at the left of every page and at the 
top of every line, straight down between the two 
blue parallels his small brown hand goes with quick, 
delicate, dark touches. : 

Although the novelist’s “copy” might seem to a 
stranger to be daintiness itself, yet he always has it 
| duplicated “by an artist’? before sending it to the 

nublishers, the success of the book depending so 

argely upon its artistic forthbringing. The “artist” 
| to whom the “copy” is now iutrusted proceeds to 
| repaint the long series of word pictures with a pro- 
| fessional dexterity which is something astonish. 
| ing.—American Bookmaker. 
eee 
A RARE LOVE-LETTER. 


In the “Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe” by her son 
| is given a love-letter of Prof. Calvin E. Stowe to his 
| wife, written before “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was given 
| to the world. It is interesting, therefore, as being 
| prophetic of her power and fame; but still more so 
| as a picture of womanly character which should be 
| framed and placed conspicuously in every household, 
as the Vicar of Wakefield kept his epitaph of his 
| wife in her sight to remind her of what she ought to 
be. 








This love-letter would be valuable in teaching the 
| wife to cultivate every noble, and to repress every 
ignoble, trait; the husband to recognize and appreciate 
all her true excellence; and the young persons of the 
| family to seek not only the unfolding of special gifts 
}and graces, but that balance and harmony which 
| Wins and preserves real affection. 
| ‘My dear, you must be a literary woman. It is so 
written in the book of fate. Make all your calcula- 
| tions accordingly. Get a good stock of health, and 
| brush up your mind. Drop the E out of your name. 
| It only encumbers it and interferes with the flow and 
euphony. 

“Write yourself fully and always Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, which is a name euphonious, flowing and 
full of meaning. Then my word for it, your husband 
will lift up his head in the gate, and your children 
will rise up and call you blessed. 

“And now, my dear wife, I want you to come home 
as quick as you can. The fact is I cannot live with- 
out you, and if we were not so prodigious poor I 
would come for you at once. There is no woman like 
you in this wide world. Who else has so much talent 
with so little self-conceit; so much reputation with 
so little affectation; so much literature with so little 
nonsense; so much enterprise with so little extrava- 
gance; so much tongue with so little scold; so much 
sweetness with so little softness; so much of so many 
things and so little of so many other things?” 


—_— tor - 
THINKING IT OVER. 


Hot-headed persons sometimes prove the mildest 
of citizens, when they can be persuaded to stop and 
think. It has been said that a douche of cold water 
will disperse any mob, and reflection is certainly the 
salutary cold bath of the passionate individual. 


When Prince Bismarck and Count Rechberg were 
Prussian and Austrian ambassadors respectively at 
the Frankfort Diet, Bismarck soon discovered that the 
count, though an honorable man, was hot-tempered 
and passionate. Count Rechberg, in his turn, cor- 
dially disliked Prussia and its representative, but did 
all in his power to keep on amicable terms with him. 

Still, there were many occasions, both political and 
social, when the friction between them became very 
apparent. One day things came to such a point that 
the count, losing his temper utterly, exclaimed: 

) “One of my friends shall wait on you in the morn. 
ing!” 

“Why all this unnecessary delay?” replied Herr 
von Bismarck, coolly. ‘In all probability you have a 
pair of pistols handy. Let us settle the matter imme. 
diately. While you get the things ready, I will write 
a report about the whole transaction, which, in case 
I am killed, I request you to forward to Berlin.” 

Each set about his task. hen Bismarck had fin- 
ished his paper, he gave the sheet to Count Rechberg, 
and requested him to examine it. 

The count’s passion had, in the meantime, given 
way to sober reflection. After perusing the report, 
he said, ‘‘What you have written is quite correct, but 
is it really worth while to fight a duel for such a 
reason?” 
| That is exactly what I wish to be told,” said Bis- 
| marck, and the matter ended. 


| —_———~or—__—_——- 
| TAMING SCORPIONS. 


| 


= 





A belief in snake-charming has so long kept its 

hold upon the minds of men that any evidence as to 
| the methods of dealing with really venomous reptiles 
| has special value. Mr. Arthur Adams, in his “Travels 
| of a Naturalist,” tells how he managed the matter: 


| 

| Talking of scorpions reminds me that I have at 
| times induced some people to believe that I possessed 
| the power of taming these antipathetical creatures, 
| and their equally repellent many-footed relatives, the 
| centipedes. 

Though the capacity of rendering such venomous 
reptiles harmless may appear amazing to the un- 
| initiated, there was really nothing supernatural in the 
| art, which simply consisted in surreptitiously nipping 
| off the tip of the scorpion’s sting and the poison- 
| hooks of Scolopendra’s jaws with a pair of scissors. 
| Thus deprived of the power to penetrate the skin, 
| the once noxious insects are baffled in their attempts 

to do mischief, and may be permitted to roam undis- 

turbed over the hands and face without the slightest 
| fear of danger. 
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MARCH. 

Th. 6. Miss Louisa May Alcott died, 1888. (1808. 
Fr. 7. John VI., of Portugal, arrived at Rio de Janeiro, 
Sa. 8. Henry Ward Beecher died, 1887. 

Su. 9. Americus Vespucius born, 1451. 

Mo. 10. Geo. Bancroft appointed Sec. of the Navy, 1845. 
Tu. 11. Tax-Bill passed Parliament, 1764. 

We. 12. Negus of Abyssinia killed by the Mahdists, 1889. 





For the Companion. 
TO A CHILD MUSICIAN. 


When stately strains of music o’er my thought 
Sweep lightly, with rich chord and silvern trill 
Like fragrance of the mignonette, sweet-pee 
And heliotrope,—up through my heart there thrill 
Gay, bright, entrancing dreams and reveries 
From thy dear childhood wrought, 
Dear little music-maiden! In thee shone 
Sweet gleams of song and glints of melody 
In those fair by-gone times, whose threnody 
My heart must ever chant ; those days are gone. 





Those Spring-tide days are gone. In life’s fierce whirl 
Of foam-flecked waters I was borne away 
From thy green lanes and breezy country-side ; 
From northern sunsets, crimson, gold and gray, 
And marble Winter, wherein you abide, 
O dainty little girl! 
Yet in the pink and purple blossoming 
Of softer southern climes no one like thee 
Through all my windings shall I ever see; | 
No eyes like thine, clear as a woodland spring, | 
Blue eyes, and cheeks like apple-blossoms, flushed } 
With tender color, caught from fresh spring dawns 
And luscious moisture ; mischief-bent the bow 
Of thy prim lips,—why ! still, o’er halls and lawns, 
seem to hear thy laugh,—now high, now low, 
As from thy soul it gushed, 
Witchingly humorous! Hast thou that flute-like tone 
Yet, gentle maid? And have the racy jest 
And merry frolic kept their old-time zest _ 
For thy pure heart? or has that spirit flown ? 


Ah, that rich peal of maiden revelry, 
Waking at touch of merry mood! Grave, too, 
With steadfast glance, when sad sights crossed thy 
path. 
Once when some wretch one of thy pet things slew 
Pitiful was thy grief,—most just thy wrath : 
Outraged maternity 
Blazed in thy look! Aye, thou wert human then 
And sinned against the law ; bewailed thy sin 
With its swift punishment; and oft within 
The hour did thy warm heart err again. 


Well! thou knowest naught of him who pens these | 
y 8. 


cords, 
A worshipper he was at the white shrine 
Of thy unparalleled sweet infancy. 
But still he marvels much what tasks are thine: 
Whether with flowery fingers, trippingly, 
Sounds as of morning birds 
From cold white keys thy burning fancy shakes, 
Dear child of the Tone-Poets; has thy throat 
Of ivory attained a fuller note 
In that sweet maidenhood to which it wakes ? 


All this I know not: fond imaginings 
And loving hopes are all I have to give 
To thee to-day. Only the memory 
Of thy dear babyhood shall ever live 
Enthroned within my heart right royally, 
Midst all my wanderings! 

And, though our lives or joined or parted be, 
Thy tuneful child-life, with its pets, its tales | 
Wove with quaint words,—these all, till mem’ry fails, | 

My soul shall cherish in pure harmony. 


G. F. X. GRIFFITH. 
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For the Companion. 
THE SINGLE MONITOR. 


Clara Gilsey at eighteen became a member of a 
church. She was an impulsive and enthusiastic 
girl, who had ample means to gratify her whims. 
She now resolved to lead a perfectly holy life, 
and proceeded to surround herself with countless 
monitors of her duty. 

A marble figure of Silence, her finger on her 
lip, stood in her room to remind her of discre- | 
tion in speaking. | 

Pictures of once living women who had ex- | 
celled in the virtues of truth, patience and charity, | 
hung on her walls; texts of Scripture were seen | 
at every turn; an alarm-clock struck at certain | 
hours to remind her of her sins; even her purse | 
bore an embroidered motto, bidding her ‘“Remem- 
ber the poor.” 

‘With so many helps to holiness I cannot go 
astray,’’ she said, confidently. 

But as the months and years passed, the uplifted 
finger of Silence and the pictured faces grew 
familiar and meaningless in her eyes; the clock 
was suffered to run down, and now uttered no 
warning; the texts upon the wall were covered | 
with dust and were carelessly taken down because | 
they were shabby. The monitors spoke no longer | 
and Clara forgot to listen for their rebuke. 

She gradually went back to selfish pursuits, | 
and forgot that she had ever hoped to lead a high | 
and holy life. She had depended wholly upon 
outside helps and guards and these had failed | 
her. 

Another young girl, Jane Vanger, entered the 
church at the same time as Clara. She was a 
poor workwoman, who was employed as assistant 
to the matron in a great city prison. For fifteen 
years she held this place, in which her duty was 
to make the rounds of the women’s wards twice 
a day and serve the meals. 

She had no costly reminders of her duty, no} 
expression in art or music of her religious hopes 
and struggles. 

During these slow-revolving years what count- 
less phases of vice and vulgarity and human | 
wretchedness were opened to her! She felt that | 
she was sent there to do her Master’s work, but | 
she was ignorant and weak; yet she had within | 
her breast a single monitor, and every day and | 
hour she tried to hear it, to keep its voice clear. | 
As she went about her work she prayed silently, | 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a | 
right spirit within me.” 

She spoke to One who never fails to answer. | 





| his own pursuits. 


| All I am, all I know, I owe to my brother. 


its call more urgent; her courage grew stronger, 
her hope more joyous, her hold upon God surer. 

When she died, at middle age, hundreds of 
poor creatures followed her to the grave whom 
she had helped to save from ruin and lead to a 
better life. 

Despise no symbol nor outward help to holi- 
ness, but remember that however poor you may 
be, God has set a hidden divine monitor in your 


own breast which never fails to whisper His name. 


—+>— 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


The boy who prefers leaving his sister out of his | 


games because she is “only a girl,” or the sister who 
does not invite her brother to join her own intimates 
because he is “so awkward and horrid,” would do 
well to sit down and consider the beauty of the rela- 
tion between children of the same parents, as it has 
existed among certain nobie souls. 
written : 
“And were another childhood world my share, 
I would be born a little sister there,” 

and doubtless many a woman who has learned the 
delights of that relation could echo the wish. 

The idol and hero of Caroline Herschel, the famous 


| astronomer, was her brother William, who took her 


from a dull, unsatisfying life, and gave her a share in 
A woman of great mental ability, 
she was ready to turn her mind in any direction 
where he could be best served, and though her un- 
tiring industry gave her a high place among astrono- 


| mers, she always insisted that she only “‘minded the 


heavens” for her brother. : 
“I am nothing,” she wrote, “I have done nothing. 
lam 


George Eliot has | 


| his soldiers. 
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tian Maori crept down, at the risk of his life, within 
the line of English sentries, filled a vessel with water, | 
and carried it back to the pa to refresh his dying 
enemy’s lips. 

The next day the British again stormed the place, 
and Henere wis killed. On his person was found the 
text of Holy Scripture which had suggested the deed: 
If thine enemy thirst, give him drink. 

The Maories went to war to maintain their right to 
a territory of which they had been unjustly deprived. 
Hundreds of them had received Christianity as taught 
by Bishop Selwyn, and, singular as it may seem, tried 
to wage war according to Christian principles. 

One day a British officer, commanding a fort on the | 
Waikato, saw several large canoes coming down the | 
stream, with a white flag flying. On stopping them, | 
he learned that they were from a very strong pa, up 
the river, and were loaded with potatoes and several | 
milch goats, as a present to the British general and 

di The chiefs of the pa, having heard that | 
the English troops were short of provisions, were | 
carrying out literally the Scripture oe they 
had learned in the mission schools, “If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.” 


————~or—__—_—_- 

For the Companion. | 
STRAY CHILDREN. | 
Missing my darling, I called through the hall 


5 
“Where are you? Where are you, my little stray lamb ?” 
A moment’s pause and she answered my call 


| In a slow, soft voice so plaintive and small, 


only a tool which he shaped to his use; a well-trained | 


puppy-dog would have done as much.” 
n an intimacy as close and beautiful as this lived 


Charles and Mary Lamb, the brother sacrificing for | 


his insanity-tainted sister the ease of his life, and 
his prospects of happy marriage. His first poems 


| were dedicated to his ‘‘best friend and sister,” and his 


daily life was full of constant and loving service to 
her. So dependent was she upon him that one day, 
when that thought occurred to him, he said, in his 
blunt fashion which covered a deep well of tender- 
ness : 

“You must die first, Mary.” 

“Yes,” she answered, with her little 
sweet smile, “I must die first, Charles. 

Yet she survived in loneliness for thirteen years 
after he had left her. 

It was Harriet Martineau’s elder brother who first 


quiet nod and 
” 


| encouraged her to adopt literature as a profession. 
to her and commended ex- | 


One day he read alow 
tracts from an anonymous article which she had 
written. 

“TI never could baffle anybody!” she exclaimed, 
finally. ‘The truth is, that paper is mine.” 

Her brother laid his hand on her shoulder, and said, 
kindly : 

“Now, dear, leave it to other women to make shirts 
= darn stockings; and do you devote yourself to 
this.” 

Had he thrown cold water on her aspirations, the 
world might have been the loser. 

Dorothy Wordsworth renounced all thought of 
marriage and the cultivation of her own poetic gifts, 
for the sake of devoting herself entirely to her 
brother, the poet. Before any one else had thought 
of it, she recognized his genius, and she was always 
his inspirer and critic. 

So may a conventional tie become gilded and glori- 
fied by love. 


—~+er- 
AUTOMATIC ART. 

Many wonderful things are accomplished by ma- 
chinery, but there is one field which it has not yet 
invaded—the field of art. There are musical machines, 
it is true, which produce many beautiful sounds. 


| Such are music-boxes, and the large and elaborate 


“orchestrions” in which the sounds made by all the 
musical instruments in an orchestra are imitated with 
stops constructed on the plan of each instrument. 


| These orchestrions play many long and elaborate musi- 


cal compositions; but their work is that of a machine, 
and does not move or inspire the hearers. 


| 


| of the most patient and tender and faithful of nurses. 


It must be so, also, with a machine which has | 


lately been invented in France, and which has been 
exhibited at the World’s Fair in Paris, which takes 
photographic portraits automatically. 

The machine requires no operator. The entire 
process of taking the picture is performed by machin- 
ery. The person who desires the machine to take his 
portrait seats himself in a chair which is placed 
upon a platform something like that of the weighing- 
machines now quite common. He slips into a slot a 
— coin, and the process of photographing him 

egins. 

n an instant a needle brings out the words “Get 
ready !”’ on a slip of paper. Then this disappears, and 
the word “Attention!’? comes out, which is followed 
by the word “Pose!” 

Then the photographing proper begins. A little 
bell rings, and continues to ring during the exposure 
of the plate, which lasts from three to six seconds. 

When this is over there is a little wait, and all at 
once the completed portrait falls out at the side of 
the machine. The entire process has occupied only a 
few minutes, and in this time the machine has pre- 

ared the sensitive plate and exposed it, and it has 
een developed and printed. 

But though this automatic process of photography 
is interesting, it is hardly likely that it will take the 
place of work in which some intelligence is used in 
posing the subject, in managing the effect of light 
and shade and the length of the exposure, and in the 
many little details which go to make up a skilful 
photographer’s art. 

It is to be noted that, in proportion as the mechan- 
ical processes of photography have become more 
nearly perfect, yep pe itself has advanced more 
and more into the field of art. Mechanism has made 
photography comparatively easy for any one to learn 
and practise, but it has not by any means diminished 
the opportunity for those who practise it to make 
their work really deserve the name of art. 


+2, 
MAORI CHRISTIANITY. 


A window in a chapel of the Lichfield Cathedral 
has a special meaning. It is one of several windows 
presented by the officers and men who had served in 
New Zealand, during the Maori War, in token of 
their gratitude for Bishop Selwyn’s attention to their 
welfare in that campaign. 


It is a medallion depicting David in the act of pour- 
ng out the longed-for ‘‘water of the well of Beth- 
lehem,” procured for him by “the three mighty men” 
at the risk of their lives. This medallion commemo- 
rates the similar heroic action of a Christian Maori, 
who had been-a pupil of Doctor Selwyn’s when he 
was Bishop of New Zealand. 

This Maori, Henere Taratoa, when the war broke 
out, felt bound to join his tribe. He was placed in 
charge of a fortitied village known as the formidable 
“Gate Pa.” The British troops stormed the pa and 
were repulsed with great slaughter. 

Several wounded officers were left inside the vil- 
lage, and one of them feebly moaned for water. 
There was no water to be had, the nearest being 
within the British lines. At night this young Chris- 








“Find me, Ido not know where I am.” 


So vast is that circle we call the sky, 
Though God, we trust, holds the world in His palm, 
Well may each little, lonely child cry, 
And so, though grown older, may you and I, 
“Father, I do not know where I am !” 
EpitH M. THOMAS. 


a 
THE “FIRST LEDDY.” 


Many queer characters drift into the new and sud- 
denly famous mining camps of the West. Nearly all 
of them are drawn thither by the hope of gain, but 
now and then one meets some forlorn, nomadic 
creature, wandering around as though driven from 
place to place simply by a spirit of unrest. Such a 
seemingly purposeless wanderer was Norah Flynn, 
an elderly Irish woman, who some years ago suddenly 
appeared in a Rocky Mountain mining camp, which 
was just then coming into notoriety. 


Mrs. Flynn was the first woman who reached the 
camp, and in the months that followed, when the 
camp had grown to be a populous city, she did not 
allow her neighbors to forget the fact. 

“I was the first leddy that iver shtruck this town,” 
she was fond of saying. ‘“Indade, an’ I was that! 
There’s a plinty come since, but mine was the first 
female feet that iver walked these strates!’ 

Mrs. Flynn claimed for herself the further distinc. 
tion of having walked fifty miles to reach the camp 
in which she held this queenly position. 

“Pd not been here i? Lhadn’t,” she said, frankly, 
“for ’'d not a cint to me name to pay me fare wid, 
an’ it was walk or shtay wid me.” 

Mrs. Flynn seemed to be a woman without a past 
or a future, since no one ever heard her speak about 
the one or the other. 

Being a good cook she found immediate re 
at one of the large mines as mistress of a er 
house where there were thirty-five men. Her good. 
humor was as unfailing as her industry, and she al- | 
ways had a bright smile and a cheery word for the 
“byes” when, tired and hungry, they came home from 
the mines to the neat and well-kept cabin. 

Her jokes and ringing laughs were so constant that 
there did not seem to be much depth to her character, 
but time proved that she had a warm and true heart 
that could be relied on in time of need. 

The winter was severe, and pneumonia raged like a 
scourge in the camp, its attacks always being severe, 
and often fatal, at such high altitudes. 

“Have a care now, byes, or you’ll be comin’ down 
wid it,” Mrs. Flynn often said to the men at the 
cabin. “Don’t go to carousin’ round noights, an’ 
wakenin’ yerselves wid strong drink an’ loss of slape. 
Moind that!” | 

But some of the “byes” did not ‘‘moind that,” and | 
more than one of them was brought home with the | 
dreaded disease. 

Then Mrs. Flynn’s force of character displayed | 
itself. Night and day she watched by the sick, one 








Some of her patients died, but many of them were 
saved by Mrs. Flynn’s wise and faithful care. 

‘Brace up, me bye, an’ I’ll pull ye troo all roight!” 
she would say, cheerily; and so she did. 

The last one of them was able to walk around 
feebly in the sunshine, when Mrs. Flynn dropped 
wearily into a chair one evening, and said, in her 
usual bantering tone: 

“Well, byes, ye’re not goin’ to have all the sport 
yerselves. It’s me own turn now to have a roun 
wid the peumonia, an’ ye can have the enj’yment of 
tekin’ care o’ me. How’ll ye loike that, ye rascals?” 

Four days later a little procession of roughly 
dressed men, not ashamed of the tears in their eyes 
and on their rough cheeks, walked slowly out of the 
cabin and down the rocky mountain-side. Four of 
them carried a cheap, stained pine coffin, the best the 
place afforded, in which was all that was mortal of 
the “first leddy in the camp.” 


——_~+<or— 
SAVED BY A SONG. 


In Robert Browning’s beautiful poem, “Pippa 
Passes,” a little girl who has a holiday, and so goes 
about her Italian town happily singing, influences | 
great and powerful people to better things by the | 
mere beauty and purity of her song. When they 
hear her young voice chant : } 





“God’s in His heaven,” 
they no longer dare break His decrees and scorn His 
counsels. <A clergyman tells, in the Philadelphia 
Times, a story of his own peril near Harper’s Ferry, | 
at a time when there were many rough and danger. | 
| 
| 
| 


ous men at work in the vicinity. 


He was travelling alone, and having lost his way on 
a lonely road, suddenly found himself in the midst of 
a gang of workmen. He greeted them politely, told 
them his difficulty, and two of them sullenly offered | 
to show him the way. He accepted the favor, though | 
with some misgivings, and walked on with them, try- 
ing to make himself agreeable. He says: 

“After a while we came to a dark place where they 
had been working on the road, and they proposed 
that I should stop and rest. I was bound to do as 
they suggested, but could not help wondering if I 
should ever get up again. 

“Near them lay two short drills and these they took 
up, but said nothing. I seemingly did not notice this 
and talked to them about Ireland, for they were Irish- 
men, and asked about their families and everything 
which might interest them. , 

“At last I thought I would try the power of song, 
so I sang all the Irish songs I could think of. Still 
they seemed wholly unmoved and had the same 
wicked look, and I felt that I did not yet dare move 
and bring about a crisis. 

“IT remembered one more Irish song, ‘The Irish 
Emigrant’s Lament,’ and I sang it with all the pathos 
I could put into my voice. In afew moments I saw 
their countenances change; the muscles of their faces 
began to twitch and their eyes filled with tears, which 
soon rolled silently down their bronzed cheeks. 

“When I finished they turned to me and said, with 
voices trembling with emotion, ‘That song has saved 
your life. We had intended killing you for what 
money you might have, but we could not touch you | 


q| must have a good plunge about every hour. 


| lake over a steep bank. The ¢ 


now. That song of old Ireland has brought the dear 
homes and all the loved ones so strongly before us 
that now we will protect you and go with you until 
you are safe from all danger.’ 

“And so they did, but you may be sure I was glad 
when we came to the place of parting, for I did not 
know how long these better feelings might last. 
When we parted, I shook hands with them cordially, 
saying, ‘Erin go bragh, Ireland forever,’ and walked 
off, forcing myself to go a little slowly lest I should 
excite their ill-will by seeming in too much hurry to 
get away.” 


—\!—¥~or—_—_—_ 
SAFE SHELTER. 


Gen. F. A. Walker’s “History of the Second Army 
Corps” is a thoroughly serious and workman-like 
piece of writing, but even in his account of the battle 
of Fredericksburg, with its horrible and seemingly 
useless slaughter, he cannot forbear to mention one 
of those amusing performances of the “raw recruit,” 


| which so often provoked a smile even in the very 
| presence of death: 


In order to draw the enemy’s fire from one of the 
Federal columns, General Couch took his stand, with 
his staff, in a conspicuous position on the bluff. The 
effort was eminently successful, and the staff were 
soon the target of many guns; but as the distance 
was considerable, no damage was done beyond spat- 
tering horses and men with mud thrown up by the 
plunging shot. 

Just at this moment it happened that some mem- 
bers of the band of a new nine-months’ regiment, 
whose colonel had ordered “the music” to remain 
behind while the fighting men went over the bridge, 
strolled up the bluff, attracted by curiosity; and the 


| fellow whose business it was to beat the big drum set 


it deliberately down, and cast his eyes in an inter- 
ested way over the exciting scene—the river wreathed 
in the smoke of a hundred guns, the city beneath, 
torn by their bursting shells, the broad plain, and the 
— beyond bristling with intrenchments. 

Altogether unused fo war, the genial recruit had 
no conception that, at such a distance, he could be 
in any danger, until suddenly the fire of a battery 
was turned upon the corps staff close by. 

When three solid shot had struck the ground, 
—— the mud ten feet into the air, and as many 
shrapnel had burst in front, sending their fast-spread- 
ing fan of bullets whistling over the bluff, a sense of 
the situation struck our new friend, and, with ludi- 
crous precipitancy, he ensconced himself behind his 
drum, where, though the case would not have shed a 
pistol-shot, he cuddled up with an apparent feeling of 
relief and security, which, fortunately, was not dis- 
turbed by the impact of a three-inch ball. 


———_—_<o>—___—_—_ 
DIVIDING A CHURN. 


John Quincy Adams was noted for his self-reliance 
and for his tenacity of purpose,—his enemies even 
said he was self-willed and obstinate.. The old gen- 
tleman was very fond of chess, but had a strong dis- 
inclination to being beaten. Report said that when 
he discovered the danger of a checkmate, he would 
often be so long in considering his next move as to 
tire out his adversary, and the game would end in a 
“draw.” 


A similar ‘masterly inactivity” is often shown by 
seltish people who hope by doing nothing when 
something should be done, to gain an advantage. An 
anecdote, toldin “Glimpses of Life in Westborough,” 
illustrates this trait of human selfishness. 

Isaac Davis, a deacon and one of the representative 
men of the town, married for his second wife a 
widow, who lived in New Hampshire. She had 
bought a barrel-churn with one of her neighbors, 
each of whom paid half of the cost. After her mar- 
riage, Mr. Davis rode over to this neighbor’s to 
arrange about the churn. 

He proposed two plans—that she should sell him 
her share in the churn, or buy his wife’s, but she 
would not agree to either of them. At last, when 
Mr. Davis saw that the woman was determined to 


| retain, if possible, not only her own but Mrs. Davis’s 


share of the churn, he went out to the wagon, and 
came back with a saw. 

“TI anticipated there might be trouble,” said he, 
‘and I came prepared for it.” 

Then he quietly sawed the churn in two, and with 
the remark, ‘We are willing to give you the largest 
half,” left her with the side that had the crank. 


——$_<o-—_—_ 
PATIENT. 


The water-buffaloes of the East are good-tempered 
beasts, much stronger and more willing than bullocks, 
which are apt to sulk when tired; but the buffaloes, 
in summer, are wretched when out of water, and 
The 
muddier the water the better, says the author of 
“Five Years in Bulgaria.” They grunt and roll about 
in it for hours. 


A dignified old Turk was driving his wife in an ox- 
cart, drawn by a pair of these buffaloes. Just as I 
caught sight of the team, it ——— a small, deep 

ay was boiling hot, and 
it was as much as the poor beasts could do to drag 
their load up the hill; they quite staggered along, but 
no sooner did they see water than off they set at a 
lumbering trot, and there was no stopping them. 

Out jumped the Turk in front, and out jumped his 
wife behind. The man whacked the buffaloes on the 
snouts, and the woman poured down abuse on them, 
reviling their mother, their sisters, and their father; 
but it was no good. 

On they went through the slushy marsh into the 
lake, and then, after drinking enough to float a gun- 


| boat, they quietly composed themselves to sleep, 


with the cart full of the Turk’s bedding and other 
things floating behind them. 

This was about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and 
when I repassed on the same road at four in the 
afternoon, they were still in the same position, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Turk sat quietly on the shore, waiting 
till they should think fit to come out. 


—_—_—___—_+@» 
HIS FIRST LETTER. 


A writer in the Christian Union gives an amusing 
account of the first letter ever written to his wife by 
a certain old gentleman. The couple had never been 


| separated in all the years of their married life until 


“Pa,” at the age of seventy, concluded to visit some 
relatives in Boston. 


When he was preparing to start on his memorable 
trip his wife, who was to remain at home, said: 

“Pa, you never writ me a letter in your life, an’ I 
do hope when you git safely there you’ll write me a 
line and let me know how you bore the journey. [’ll 
buy a sheet of paper and put in a wafer, so you won’t 
have no trouble about that.” 

Pa was absent a week, and, faithful to his promise, 
he sent a letter. It read thus: 


“Respected Lady : 

I got here safe, and I am very well, and I 
hope you are the same. I shall be giad to git home, 
for the pride of the airth that I see here is enough to 
ruin the nation. Gad! the women folks are too lazy 
to set up in their carriages. They loll back and look 
as if they was goin’ to sleep, and I don’t s’pose one 
of ’em could milk a cow or feed a pig. 

“Nephew Abijah has a proper dairy of horses, an’ 
I have rid all over Boston. There wa’n’t no need o’ 


= them boughten buttons on my coat, for no- 
Iam 
YouR RESPECTED HuSBAND.” 


ody noticed ’em. 
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For the Companion. 
A STITCH DROPPED. 


Grandma sat busily knitting away 

A trim little stocking, all scarlet and gray; 
Katy stood leaning on grandma’s knee, 
Anxiously waiting and watching to see 
How quickly the pretty stripes could grow, 
With grandma’s fingers a-flying so. 


All at once, in a round of gray, 
The busy needles ceased their play. 


“Dear me!” said grandma. “I 
can’t tell which, 
But somewhere here I have 


dropped a stitch; 

And I cannot see, it has grown 
so late, 

To pick it up; so we must wait 


“Till the lamps come in.”” Down 
Katy went, 

Moved by a sudden kind intent; 

Down in the firelight on the floor, 


Searching the hearth-rug o’er and 


o’er. 
“What are you looking for, my 
child?” 
Mamma questioned, and slyly 
smiled. 
Soberly answered the little witch, \ 


“I’m trying to find my grandma’s 
stitch!” 





——~o>—_—_— 


For the Companion. 
“DAD.” 


The pig had got out of his 
pen and little Billy Bartlett was 
trying to get him back. Drive 
him he could not, pulling him 
by the ears was of no use, and 
whipping only made him squeal 
terribly. He was bound not to 
goinand Billy was discouraged. 

‘Why don't you coax him ?”’ 
said Great-Uncle Obed, leaning 
on his cane and watching the 
pair. 

Billy got some apples in a 
pail and then piggie was willing 
to follow. 

“Tt’s no kind of use to think 
of driving a pig,”’ said Uncle 
Obed. “I found that out when 
I was a little boy. One spring, 
in March, ’twas master slippery, 
father’d had Moses Higgins, an 
old tinker, up to our house 
bottoming chairs with ‘basket 
stuff." Money was scarce, then, 
but father had a whole penful 
of ‘shoats,’—that is, pigs win- 
tered over,—and Moses took 
one of these for his pay. They 
all had names, and the one he 
picked out was ‘Dad.’ Moses 
was a great, clumsy man and 
nothing to do but I must drive 
the shoat to his house, a mile 
and a half off. Father was 
gone that day ‘braking’ flax 
for a neighbor, so mother tied 
a rope about Dad’s neck pretty 
tight, gave me a birch switch 
and sent me off with my sister 
Lyddy Ann to keep me com- 
pany. 

“Dad didn’t want to go away 
from home a mite, and in spite 
of the switching I gave his legs, 
he would turn about every little while and run 
for home. I would drag at the rope and Lyddy 
Ann would pull by his ears, and after a struggle 
we would get him headed the other way. 

“At length we were at the top of a long hill up 


which we had pushed and pulled Dad by main | his big, shaggy overcoat. He caught Louie up | 


strength, when a rabbit ran across the road. At 
this Dad turned tail and fled for home again with 
all his might, and he could run like a deer. 
was done so quick that we got past Lyddy Ann 
in the race before you could say ‘seat ;’ but she 
grabbed hold of my frock as I sailed by and 
hung on. 

“I set my heels hard, but away we went. 
Sometimes 7 was down on my back, scooting 
along like a bob-sled; sometimes ’twas Lyddy 
Ann. 
knees were torn, and my frock turned up over 
my head. Lyddy Ann’s hood was gone, and she 
lost a tooth, but ‘twas one she’d been a-trying to 
get rid of for quite a spell. She didn’t expect it 
to be yanked out quite so sudden, though. 

“A piebald horse, hitched to a green pung with 


two old ladies in it, was coming along at the foot | 


of the hill, and the road was narrow. Oh dear! 
We expected there would be an awful calamity ! 















My hands were scratched, my _trouser- | 








on his 
got to 


| And so did Dad, I guess, for he set back 
| haunches and began to squeal; but he’d 
| going and couldn’t stop, it was so icy. 
| “The old ‘piebald’ didn’t like it, either, and as 

Dad bore down upon him, he jumped to one side 
| to let him go by, nearly upsetting the dear old 
| ladies. 
| «Shoo! shoo! Get out o’ the road! 
| under the canopy is it?’ they cried. 

‘But Dad flew squealing by, and when we got 


What 


lots on the hard crust. We chased him all over a 
four-acre field before he found a chance to climb 


ably. 
the wall. Dad didn’t stop for that. 
went, but he didn’t get far. The big knot at the 
end of his rope caught between the stones, and 
when Lyddy Ann and I could get to him he 
| dangled limp on the other side, with the squeal 
| all gone and the cur! all out of his tail. 

| Poor Dad! He’d hung himself! I grabbed 
| the knot from between the stones, and he fell 





— 


¥ 
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For the Companion. 


A LESSON FOR LOUIE. 





| Uncle Jack came in one cold morning looking 
| for all the world like a bear, Louie thought, in 


| and gave her a real bear hug, too. 


| ‘Hello, Mopsey! where’s Popsey ?”’ he asked. | 
It | 


|and her name wasn’t Popsey any more than 
Louie’s was Mopsey. But Uncle Jack was all the 
time calling folks funny names, Louie thought. 
‘“‘Her’s gone to sleep,’”’ said she. 


Then Uncle Jack put his hand in his pocket and | 


made a great rustling with paper for a minute, 
before he pulled out two sticks of red-and-white 
candy and gave them to Louie. 

“Too bad Popsey’s asleep,’’ said he. 

But I’m afraid Louie was rather glad of it. 
She took her little rocking-chair and sat down by 
the window to eat her candy. 

‘*Aren’t you going to save one stick for Gracie ?”’ 
asked mamma. Popsey’s real name was Gracie. 

“T guess I won’t,”’ Louie said, speaking low. 
“T don’t b’lieve candy’s good for little mites o’ 
bits o’ girls. ’Sides I want it myself.” 


| to the bottom of the hill he was cutting across | 


the wall, for the snow had settled away consider- | 
It was steep and high on the other side of | 
Over he | 


Tlow we. long 0 see 


Dutwe Find in 
Nojt Say P 
Jind L do jee - 
Just a note fom some sweet bird: 
find so though winds aé strong: 


Popsey was Louie’s baby-sister, two years old, | 


down on the crust. Lyddy Ann fanned him as 
hard as she could with the skirt of her frock, 
and in a minute he came to. 
a bright plan. 
“¢<Let’s get some corn and tole him along,’ 
said. ; 
“We weren’t far from home by this time. She 
ran back for a little bagful of ears, and went 


she 





ahead, shelling it along the road. Dad followed, | 


grunting and smacking happily, and so we got to 
the place at last.”’ 


———___—4@>——___—__— 


Last fall, after a long, hard rain-storm which 
filled the road with little puddles, there came a 
freeze, and next morning the sun shone out 
| bright, as it hadnt done for three whole days 
before. Davy, a wee Scotch laddie, ran to the 

window, and stood looking out at the muddy 
| street. The little puddles were frozen over, and 
the ice sparkled in the sunshine. 

“O mither,’’ Davy called, suddenly, ‘*coom and 
}look! I think God ha’ brakit all His windcos!”’ 


yy — Tere and there ave banks of snow: 


them_go! 


time seems so long 


While we wait for the spring: 


[ sue I head 


fosts Tup and Sting 
know if ts not long 


Feel 
AS 
“4 cer 
: he SF ge 
Wa x ee A 
Nib BS an 


Just as she swallowed the last bit thfe was a 
| little call from the bedroom: “Mamma!” 
‘Hello,’ said Uncle Jack, ‘‘Popsey’s awake!” 
And in a minute out she came in mamma’s arms, 
| rosy and smiling and dimpled. 

Then there was another great rustling in Uncle 
Jack’s pocket, and pretty soon — 
| ‘‘Here’s for Popsey!’’ said Uncle Jack. 

She took the two sticks of candy in her dimpled 
hands and looked at them a second—dear little 
Popsey ! and then she held out the one that was a 
| little longer than the other to Louie. 

“Dis for ’ou,’’ she cooed; ‘‘and dis for me.”’ 

Poor Louie! the tears rushed into her eyes. 
She hung her head and blushed. Somehow she 
didn’t want to look at Uncle Jack or mamma. 
| Can you guess why? 
| ‘Dis for ’ou!’? repeated Popsey, cheerfully, 
| pushing the candy into her hand. 
| ‘Take it, Louie,” said mamma. 
| And Louie took it. Buta little while afterward 

mamma overheard her telling Popsey : 

“‘T won't never be such a pig any more, Popsey 


Baker. And I’m always going to ’vide with you, | 


all the time, after this, long’s I live.’’ 


And mamma said ‘‘Amen.”” ‘. C. & 


| 


| 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 


LOGOGRIPH, 


A consonant with vowels two 


A veg 


zetable will spell ; 


A vowel, liquid, k and s,— 


These 





rch has come af last buf where 
Is the Spring so sweet and fait? 
The Winds Ae tide and slong: 
The {std Nip and Sling: 


Grond-pa's woods 
fumes and big biown buds 


Till the glad time of Spring 


Eudora S Bumstéad 


will its plural tell. 


Three of these last will name the 
land,— 
Annexed to w, a,— 
Where people wear it in their hats, 
In March, the earliest day. 
These three words guessed, please 
from them take 


Four letters. Add at. 
His title you will have, who 
won,— 


March first,—a victory. 
And if his very name you’d know, 
This is the thing to do ; 
Two vowels from his title add 
fo other consonants two. 
These five words have tive letters 
each; 
Though this may puzzle you; 
And so I call it logogriph. 
Word-riddle is your cue. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 
PROVERB PUZZLE. 


Take one word from each of 
the following proverbs, add them 
together to ce the answer, 
which is also a proverb, having 
reference to a church season. 

1. “Pay what you owe, and what 
you’re worth you’ll know.” 

2. “Money is welcome though it 
comes in a dirty cloth.” 

3. “You need not a golden pen 
to write upon dirt.” 

4. “You must be content some- 
times with rough roads.” 

5. “A hog upon trust grunts till 
he is paid for.” 

6. “A place at court is a con- 
tinual bribe.” 

7. “The Jews spend money at 
Easter, the Moors at marriages, 
and the English in suits of law.” 

8. “Beware of a silent dog and 
still water.” 

9. “It is always Lent in a poor 
man’s house.” 

10. “The way to Babylon will 
never bring you to Jerusalem.” 

11. “Days seem long to the 
shirker, but short to the worker.” 

12. “A bony bride is soon dress- 
ed, a short horse soon whisked.” 

13. ““Men apt to promise are apt 
to forget.” 

14. ‘Do not say you cannot be 
worse.” 

GILBERT FORREST. 


3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 46 
letters, is an old weather-saying. 

The 4, 5, 2, 3, 1, is to fascinate. 

The 10, 6, 7, 8, 9, 25, 23, is to 
cheat. 

The 20, 11, 12, 13, 15, 14, 18, 17, is 
a writ from a superior court di- 
rected to an inferior court, or to 
some person, requiring some act 
to be done. 

The 31, 33, 27, 34, 16, is humorous. 

The 19, 21, 37, 22, 29, 35, 46, is a 
kind of yellowish or buff-colored 
cotton cloth. 

The 24, 26, 44, is a husk contain- 
ing seeds. 

The 28, 45, 30, 32, is to quiet. 

The 39, 36, 38, is insane. 

The 42, 40, 41, 43, is a raised seat. 

CYRIL DEANE, 


4. 
PI. 
Het yrtmos hracm sha meco ta 
as 
Twih nwdi_ nad 
ggnnhaci sseki; 
I rahe het guhnsri fo hte tbsal 
Ttah hhgturo eht wnsyo lIlyeav 
sifel. —Tybarn. 


sudloc dan 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, FeA(st), EIM, BeE, RaT, UgH, Any, (the) 


RiS-(ing sun), YeT. Initials = February. Finals 
= Amethyst. 

2. BeEALE OO 8 

8 H EPHEBD 
CABABINE 
REsSs@GOWARBsT 
RE WVENGED 
DENOUNCE 
TReeEeA DLS 8B 
Liottea ts 
Tt DzewavtT¥s 
8 C H EM E R 8 
Zigzags—Shrove tide. Lenten days. 

3. Tillage TILL AGE 
Bestow B E S T OW 
Inhale I N HALE 
Outward ev? Was e 
Weevil w E Evi. 
Conduct con Bwer?t 
Crossness C R OS S Bf as 
Careens CARE EN ss 
Season 8S E A S ON 
Doomsday D 0 O M 8 Aa Ff 
Noah n O AH 
Barnyard BARN saeP 


Lenten Season. 


4. Ist, = Hen; 
= worth; 5th, L 
worth Longfellow. 


Ash Wednesday. 


3d, = Wads; 4th, 
fellow. Henry Wads- 


2a, 
ong; 6th, 


= ry; 
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For the Companion. 
NIGHT-TERRORS IN CHILDREN. | 


Many adults know from their own experience how 
distressing actual terror is. A perilous exposure has 
perhaps called it out so strongly that the very remem. 
brance of the adventure is exceedingly painful. Some 
men have been completely prostrated by the feeling. 
Not a few sufferers from cerebral disease have been 
tormented with terrors only less horrible than those 
experienced by the victim of delirium tremens. 

It is well known that a night of terror has not un- 
frequently blanched a stalwart sufferer’s hair to 
absolute whiteness. Many a sudden death has been 
due to sudden fright. 

Now night-terror is not uncommon among children, | 
and their sufferings from it are quite as real, and per- 
haps quite as great, as those of the grown men and 
women to whom we have referred, and the practice 
of dealing harshly with them because of the unrea- 
sonableness of the fear, and sometimes even of pun- 
ishing them with a view to breaking up the habit, or 
with the thought of expelling a fancied trouble by a 
real one, cannot be too strongly condemned. 

Every one should remember that it is of the very 
nature of terror, whether the cause be real or fancied, 
to unnerve its victim. 

Says the Medical and Surgical Reporter, ‘““Who- 
ever has experienced these terrors in his own person, | 
or studied them in his own children, must feel deeply 
that they are a very serious affliction, and call for the 


greatest amount of wise and kindly sympathy, and | 


the most discreet management. 

“In most cases, they are associated with some 
chronic or temporary ailment. Indigestion, a catarrhal 
condition of the air passages, which interferes with 
respiration, swelling of the tonsils, or of the sub- 
stance of the walls of the air passages, and conges- 
tion of the membranes of the brain, constipation, or 
an over-filled bladder are among the causes which 
give rise to night-terrors. In treating them, of course, 
it is necessary, first of all, to ascertain, if possible, 
the presence of such exciting causes, and to remove 
them.” 

A bright light in the room is often exceedingly 
helpful, as thus the real, through the medium of sight, 
crowds out the imaginary. How often even strong- 
minded men find a similar relief from imaginary 
fears! Sometimes an assuring word from one whom 
the child fully trusts, with her presence for a while 
in the room, may be sufficient to allay his fears and 
soothe him to quiet slumber. Sometimes his mind | 
may be relieved by diverting it, as the Reporter sug- 
gests, by producing his toys, or games, or picture- 
books, or by playing on a musical instrument. 


_- om aa -_-—— 
ANCIENT POCKETS. 


What would men do in these days without pockets? | 
A purse, a handkerchief, a watch, a knife, a lead. | 
pencil, a memorandum book—these are only some of | 
the things that a man must have always upon his | 


person. 


As for the school-boy it would be idle to attempt a} 


catalogue of his indispensables in this line. It is no 
wonder the tailor caters to so universal a taste, and 


doubtless it is true, as some one has said, that the | 


number of these convenient receptacles in the cloth- | 
ing of the modern man would have been the surprise 
and envy of the people of antiquity. 

The ancient Hebrews carried a pouch, and the 


THE YOUTH’S 


Bankrupts figuratively gave up their effects to their 
creditors by putting off their girdle, to which their 
purse and the keys of their estate were attached. So 
long as girdles were worn there was less need of a 
pocket, for custom and convenience made it a habit 
to thrust anything within the encircling band. 

> | 
NOTES. | 

A little girl who had not been in school long enough | 
to know all the ins and outs of education was late | 
one morning during her first term. ‘Bring a written 
excuse from your mother this afternoon,” said the 
teacher, and Hattie retired to her desk, where she 
began laboriously writing. | 

Presently she accomplished the following note, and 
laid it Leenape senoany | on the teacher’s desk : | 

‘Please egscuse Hattie for being Tardie.” 

“But this isn’t from your mother,” objected the re- 
cipient. 

“No’m,” said Hattie, innocently. “But I thought 
if I wrote it myself, I shouldn’t have to ’splain it to 
her that I was late.” ‘ 

A certain little boy, according to the Chicago 
Herald, had — annoyed his mother by running | 
away to the house of a neighbor, and staying there 
until some one was sent for him. Tired of hunting | 
for him, his mother at length called on the mother of 
the children whom he thus sought, and came to an 
understanding with her. | 

“When I am willing that George should call on | 
your children,” she said, ‘‘[ will write a note to that | 
effect and pin it on his arm. In the note I will state 
what time I want him sent home, and you can act 
accordingly.” 

The other lady agreed to this plan, and a day or 
two afterward the child appeared at her house with a 
note pinned on his sleeve. She did not look at it 
immediately, but allowed him to play with her chil- 
dren until she thought it might be time to send him | 
home. 
tained nothing but scribblings. 

“Why, George,” said she, ‘““‘what does this mean?” 

“Well,” answered George, “my mamma was asleep | 


| 


| when I wanted to come up here, so I wrote the note | 


myself.” 
— 


INSTRUCTIVE NURSERY. 
A writer in the New York Mail and Express de- 
scribes the novel object-lesson nursery in which are 


| brought up the children of the present British Min- 


ister to the United States. 


The doors are devoted to botany—the panels are 
earved in flowers. The door-knobs give ) an in 
natural history, being ‘animals’ heads, so that one 
braves a lion or a tiger to enter or leave the room.” 
The wall paper teaches English history. The designs 
on it depict the Landing of William the Conqueror, 
the Crusades of Richard the Lion-hearted, the voyage 
of the White Ship, the little Princes in the Tower, 
the scattering of the Armada, and other subjects. 

Sacred history is taught by the tiles about the hearth, 
which picture David and Goliath, little Samuel, and 
other Biblical personages. 

Nursery-lore proper may be studied in the rugs and 
carpets, into which are woven tableaux of Little 


| Red Riding Hood, the Sleeping Princess, Jack the 
| Giant-killer, the hero of the Be 


anstalk, and other 
mighty creatures and beloved personages dear to child- 
hood, while transparent geographical paintings are 
laid upon sections of the window glass. 
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Then she opened the note, and found it con- | j 





PHOSPHORESCENT TOADSTOOLS. 


Varieties of fungi, or toadstools, as they are popu- 
larly called, which give out light in a dark place have 
| been reported from Australia and other parts of the 
world. The appearance of this interesting growth, 


ist. 

One dark night, about the beginning of December, 
while passing along the streets, [ observed some boys 
| amusing themselves with some luminous object, 

which I at first supposed to be a kind of large fire- 
fly; but on making inquiry, I found it to be a beauti- 
ful phosphorescent fungus, and was told that it grew 
| abundantly in the neighborhood, on the decaying 
| leaves of a dwarf palm. Next day I obtained a 


| great many specimens, and found them to vary from | 


| one inch to two inches and a half across. 


phorescent light, of a pale greenish hue, similar to 
that emitted by the larger fireflies, or by the curious 
soft-bodied marine animals. The light given out by 
a few of these fungi, in a dark room, was sufficient to 
read by. 

- — 


HOSPITABLE. 


“Good-morning. I should like to ask for a little 
information, if you please.” The speaker was a 
Northern tourist in the Ozark Mountains of South- 
western Missouri. He had halted near a small, win- 
dowless cabin, in front of which a sallow, shrewd 
native sat smoking a cob-pipe. 


““Wull?” came the slow reply. 
move, nor did he take his pipe from his mouth, or his 
hands from his pockets, as he surveyed the elegant 
young man in corduroys. 

“T should like to inquire,” said the tourist, “if this 
isn’t the region where the clay-eaters live? I was 
told I should reach it about noon.” 

The Missourian rose slowly, and advancing his 
lank figure, a gleam of fun in his eyes, asked in his 
turn: 

“Clay? Be you hungry for some, young feller?” 

a J 
SELF-DENIAL. 


While in India, Captain Marryat, the novelist, was 
intenS#ly interested in the devotion and self-denial 
of a huge elephant. The beast was defending him- 
self from swarms of mosquitoes, using a large branch 
to keep them from the crannies and cracks of his 
thick hide. 

His persecutors were still annoying him greatly, as 
was evident from his motions, when his keeper ap- 
| peared with a little child. This he laid down before 
| the animal, saying, ‘“‘Watch it!” and walked away. 
| The elephant immediately broke off a small whisk 

from the large bough, and, instead of fanning himself, 


Roman matron a hand-bag, which was perhaps the | directed his attention to driving away every mosquito 


origin of the modern hand-bag and reticule. 
was at first made of netting, but later of leather. 

The Roman toga was bound in a knot under the left 
breast and a protuberance was there formed, divided 
into many folds, called a sinus, which answered the 
purpose of a pocket. The Roman matrons concealed 
valuables about their persons in the upper part of the 
strophium, a kind of corset fitting the waist tightly, 
yet loose at the top. 

Charlemagne carried a travelling pouch suspended 
frém his person. The Saxons had purses, and the 
Normans, when they went to England, bore the 
aulmoniere, a little purse for alms which was hung 
from the girdle. The fashion of carrying the purse 
in that way, but not for that purpose, has been re- 
vived in recent years. The purse, commonly of 
triangular form, was frequently ornamented with 
beads and suspended from the girdle. 


| from the infant. 


This | He continued this until the keeper 


returned, two hours after, thus setting, though a 
brute, an example of devotion which few men would 
| have imitated. 


--- > —-- 
THE REAR CAR. 
‘Well, there’s one thing,” said Mrs. Smithson, as 
she and her friend Mrs. Harkins entered the railway 


train, “that makes me disinclined to get into the last 
car.”’ 


| “Are you afraid of the other trains catching up and 

running into the hind car, Mrs. Smithson?” 

| “Laws, no. You see, we'd be safest in the hind 

| car if we should catch up and run into some other 

| train. But it’s on account of the time goin’ through 
the tunnels.” 

| ‘What do you mean, Mrs. Smithson?” 

“Why, haint you ever noticed, Mrs. Harkins, that 
| it takes the last car longer to get out of the tunnels 
| than it does the front cars? I’ve always noticed it— 
| and it stands to reason, too.” 


as seen in Brazil, is described by an English natural. 


The whole plant gives out at night a bright phos- 


The man did not | 
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A Good Reputation, “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 


are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. Con- 
taining nothing injurious, they may be used at all 
times with perfect safety, and are especially adapted 
for children and invalids. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 
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Circulars of the CCCC; 


Will Increase Crops 25 percent by Using. All 
Farmers want it; also send for our new 


SEED CATALOGUE. 





HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Higganum, Conn. | 


A Pint of Ink 


For 2 Cents. 


To show you what beautiful ink can be made from 
Diamond Dyes by simply dissolving in water, we will 
send any reader of this paper a package to make a 
pint, for a two-cent stamp. Also a beautiful sample 
card showing 37 colors and book giving full directions 
for use. Diamond Dyes are used by tens of thousands 
of the most intelligent ladies, and never fail. Don’t 
fool with imitations. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 








The Montauk 
, Camera. 


‘ a Price, complete, covered 
Size, 6x7 x10, in Seal Leather, $25. 
Affords a pleasant pastime for all. It is designed for 
taking instantaneously objects in motion or ar. 
Views, portraits, flash light pictures, etc. Sample 

hotograph and descriptive circular will be mailed 

ree on application to 


Cc. CENNERT, Manufacturer, 


54 East 10th Street, New York. 
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T. STARR, AVONDA 
LACE PILLOW-SHAMS. 
Special Bargain. 
We shall send POSTAGE FREE 
to any address in the United States 


a handsome pair of Lace Pillow 
Shams, size 34 x 34, on receipt of 


35 cents. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


























CELEBRATION. 

For the use of Teachers and Scholars, we have just 
published an Octavo Book containing words and music 
arranged for piano or organ with recitative libretto 
aaitanie for public use, forming an interesting method 
of entertainment, tableaux vivants for Arbor Day. 
Words by George Cooper, melodies by Charles E. Pratt 
and John Keynton. Remit 25 cents for sample copy. 


HITCHCOCK & McCARGO PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 


385 Sixth Ave., New York. 
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For the Companion. 


BILLY AND THE CAPTAIN. 


The United States Revenue Cutter Joe Lane had 
for several years been cruising along the Pacific 
coast between the Columbia River and Lower | 
California. She had now come up from the Santa 
Barbara Channel, and on this April day in 1857 
lay anchored off San Francisco. 

Captain Keyes had recently been transferred to | 
the Atlantic coast, and the Lane was awaiting the | 
arrival from the East of her new commander, | 
Captain Ichabod Barnstable. 

The Pacific Mail Steamer John L. Stephens, 
from Panama, was rounding Fort Point, and rap- | 
idly steaming toward her wharf. The wardroom 
officers of the Lane were gathered on the deck, 
watching the steamer with spy-glasses to catch, if 
possible, a sight of the new captain, who was ex- 
pected by the Stephens. 

“Just look at Billy!’ said Lieutenant Wilson. 
«One would suppose he knew what was going on. 
I wonder what he will think of ‘Old Barney ?’”* 

“It would be more to the purpose to inquire | 
what ‘Old Barney’ will think of him,”’ remarked | 
Mr. Harris, the first lieutenant. “Some captains | 
don’t like pets on board.” 

“Oh, but Billy’s such a well-bred youngster, I | 
don’t see how any one can object to him!”’ replied | 
Mr. Wilson. 

‘Yes, he’ll make his way if any one can, but | 
we must keep him in check till we find out the | 
captain’s temper.” 

The subject of the conversation was a young, | 
quarter-grown black bear, which had just climbed | 
up to the after-hammock netting, where he stood 
upon his hind feet, with his forepaws upon the 
head of a davit. His black ears were erect, his 
small nose scented at everything about him, his 
sharp little eyes roved over the ship, or gazed in- 
tently at the in-coming steamer. 

When he was a very small cub he had been 
bought from an Indian on Puget Sound, for an 
old red shirt, a pocket mirror, and a plug of 
tobacco. The little animal was very good-natured 
and playful, and had become a favorite. He was 
given free range over the ship, where his position 
was that which in nautical phrase is known as ‘in 
everybody’s mess and nobody’s watch.” 

Billy was curious to the last degree, and, despite 
all rebuffs, would investigate every quarter, and 
scrape acquaintance with every one who came on 
board. The late commander, Captain Keyes, had 
been very fond of him, and had granted him the 
utmost license even inthe cabin. here Billy had 
been in the habit of calling at all hours of the 
day, frequently disturbing the captain's slumbers, 
and even at times sharing 
berth. 

Since the departure of Captain 
Keyes several weeks before, the 
cabin had been closed, but Billy 
was often seen nosing about the 
companion-way. When he found 
that he could not get in, nor scent 
his old friend the captain, he 
would erect himself and look out 
over the rail, as if watching for 
him to come on board. 

Billy had all the playfulness 
and more than the intelligence of 
young bears in general. He was 
forever in motion, and not seldom 
in mischief. He was often seen 
to “tail on’’ to a boat-fall with his 
teeth, and would climb out on a 
swinging boom, and _ scramble 
down into the dingey with the 
men in the morning to watch them 
scrub the outside of the ship. 

He was quite expert at working 
the head pump, and would often 
steal upon the top-gallant forecastle and take a, 
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few pulls upon the brake, if it had been left’ Whatever the trouble might be, he certainly must | 


” 


shipped. He generally ‘fell in’ at small-arm | 
drill, and, under the careful instruction of the | 
sailors, with a broom for musket, went through | 





climbing all over Captain Barnstable as soon as | wrath. The etiquette of the service was forgotten, | 


he gets on deck.” 
Away went the gig, while poor Billy was dragged 


forward, whining and vainly endeavoring to return | 


aft to go with the boat, as he had done so often. 
The gig soon returned with Captain Barnstable 
and his luggage. 


and descended to the deck, raising his hat as he 
did so in answer to the respectful salutes of the 
officers, who were drawn up to receive him. The 
boatswain loudly blew his whistle, and two side 
boys stood by the step in honor of the captain; 
all in the fine old style of those days—a style now 


| obsolete. 


The new commander was a hale, portly man 
well on in the fifties, with a pleasant, genial face. 


He was well and favorably known in the service, 


and was much liked by his juniors. His nickname 
of *‘Old Barney”’ was used in an affectionate sense, 
and never in disrespect. The officers of the Lane 


| had never met him before, but his manner was so 


hearty and pleasant that it was easy to make his 
acquaintance. 

The captain told Lieutenant Harris that he 
would not assume command on the day of the 
arrival. He spent the time in necessary visits 
and in conversation with the officers, who gained 
a very favorable impression of their new com- 
mander. The captain retired to his stateroom 
when the evening was well advanced. 

There was one among the ship’s company who 
was not at all happy under the new dispensation ; 
that was Billy, the bear. Never before in his ex- 
perience on the ship had he been so restricted and 
neglected as on this day. He had found consola- 
tion during the afternoon and early evening in 
the companionship of the sailors, but after eight 
o’clock, when he was left practically alone, he 
heard the noise of conversation in the wardroom 
with ill-concealed curiosity, and gradually worked 
himself into a condition of great discontent with 
the situation. 

When all was quiet for the night, and nothing 
was heard but the tramp of the watch, Billy 
began to ery in a way that threatened to disturb 
the slumbers of all on board. As the readiest 
means of stilling his noise, several of the sailors 
loosed him, and began to play with him. In his 
gambols he soon reached the poop, which he sud- 
denly ascended and ran across, and, to the con- 


| sternation of the watch, disappeared down the 


companion hatchway in the direction of the cap- 
tain’s cabin. 

The surprised sailors remembered too late that 
they had untied him without leave, and might 
thereby get into trouble. But as no means of 
quietly getting the bear out of the cabin occurred 
to them, they crept forward, and kept their watch 
as far as possible from the cabin. 

“Help! Murder! Help!” 

The quiet was suddenly broken by the most 
startling outcries from the cabin. They were so 
loud and energetic that they instantly roused from 
their slumbers the inmates of the wardroom, and 
even penetrated as far as to the hammocks on the 
berth deck. What could be the matter? Was 


the captain in a nightmare, or had he gone crazy ? 


be helped. : 
Springing from their beds, the officers rushed 
through the folding doors and to the captain’s 
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° | 
As she swept up to the side the 
| new commanding officer came briskly up the steps 
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| and he roared : 

“Take him away, you idiots! Why do you 
stand guffawing there, when you see me in such a 
fix as this?” 

This language, so different from the ceremo- 
nious though sociable tone of the hour before, 
brought the men to their senses at once. Lieu- 
tenant Wilson stepped to the berth, and reached 
for the bear, intending 
to hustle him out and 
up on deck. x 

But the noise and =< 
the entrance of the 
officers had in nowise 
disconcerted Billy, 
who had the best of 
intentions, andregard- 
ed the whole affair 
as a frolic. After the 
manner of bears he 
was expert at spar- 
ring, and he fancied 
that the present occa- 
sion had been selected 
by Mr. Wilson for a _ 
companionable set-to  - 
with him. 

Quickly facing 
about, to the serious 
disarrangement of the 
bed-clothes, Billy 
reared upon his hind legs, and steadied himself 
on the rolling support of the captain’s stomach 
| by clutching tightly with his formidable hind 
| 





claws. This called from the captain fresh roars 


of remonstrance. Parrying Wilson’s first incau- 


tious grab, the bear returned him a cuff which, | 


| though playfully meant, tore the officer's sleeve, 
| and landed him in one corner of the stateroom. 
Wilson returned to the charge, re-enforced by the 
others, but Billy was in high spirits, and sparred 
so vigorously that they could not get within reach. 

All this time the captain was accompanying the 
contest with a running fire of objurgations, which 
would have sounded both terrible and funny had 
not the bear exacted the undivided attention of 
all his audience. 

Just how the struggle, if left to its natural 
course, would have ended, is uncertain. The bear 
had it all his own way until, in making an uncom- 
monly far-reaching pass at Mr. Wilson, he lost 
his balance and came to the floor, dragging with 
him the bed-clothes, lambrequins and curtains. 

A rush of the officers and a shower of kicks so 
demoralized Billy that he scrambled out of the 
room and up on deck, where he was ignominiously 
bundled forward, re-chained and left to ruminate 
over the treatment he had received. 
| Captain Barnstable’s wrath was beyond full 
expression. However, he developed an unsus- 

pected power of denunciation, and the whole ship’s 
company was included in his left-handed compli- 
;ments. The officers edged away as quickly as 
possible, and wondered what would happen in 
the morning. 

Disregarding his announcement to Mr. Harris 
that he should not take command of the ship 
until next day, Captain Barnstable, in a costume 
composed principally of a red woollen blanket, 
followed that officer to the deck. 





“Does that animal belong to the ship, sir ?’’ he 
demanded. 

“Ye-e-s, sir,’’ returned Harris. 

‘Have him killed at once!”’ 

“Very good, sir,’’ said the lieutenant. ‘How 


shall I dispatch him ?”’ 

“TI don’t care how you do it, so long as he is 
killed,” snapped the captain. 

‘‘He’s securely chained now, sir. May I wait 
till morning, when we can see better?’’ asked 
Harris. 

“You may wait until then, sir, but I shall hold 
you responsible if that bear gets adrift again.” 
With this parting admonition the captain retired 
to the cabin, taking the precaution to close his 
stateroom door. Quiet once more settled upon 
the ship. 

The officer was very reluctant to kill Billy, and 
thought of the duty with a heavy heart. He 
found an excuse to postpone the task in the earlier 
part of the morning watch, and looked sadly at 
Billy, who, on the top-gallant forecastle, and all 
unconscious of. his sentence, was clambering to 
jand fro the length of his chain, endeavoring to 
| start a game with everybody that passed. 
| Running to the pump, the little creature sat 


the manual in a style highly amusing to his ship- | stateroom, whence calls for assistance continued | upright and began to help the men at the brake. 


mates. | 
In fact, Billy’s disposition and accomplishments | 
had made him a prime favorite. 
On this day, he had noted the preparations to | 
receive the new captain with much interest, and | 
his curiosity was evidently piqued. 
“There’s a handkerchief waving on the Ste- | 
phens! That may be the captain, now. Answer 
it with the flag, quartermaster,”’ cried Mr. Wilson, | 
peering through his spy-glass. ‘Yes, it must be | 
he; there, he waves it again, in answer.” 
“Call away the gig,” ordered Mr. Harris; “TI | 
must go in to meet him.” 
The boat, manned by five smart seamen in 
white shirts and caps, lay at the gangway. As 
Mr. Harris stepped over the side he noticed the 
bear, which was hurrying down to follow him 
into the gig. | 
‘‘Hold Billy back, and see that he is chained up 


under the forecastle,”” he ordered, ‘‘or he will be | thing of the situation, and his terror changed to | fectly harmless,”’ said Mr. Harris, much aston- | 


to come. 
The heads of the four officers soon crowded 


wardroom night lantern and held it overhead, 


throwing a strong glare into the captain's berth. | 


It disclosed the cause of the commotion—a sight 
that proved too much for official discipline, and 
caused an involuntary burst of laughter. 

The captain lay on his back, his hands clutching 
the berth board on one side and the air-port on the 
other. His bulging eyes glared straight at Billy, 
who had climbed into the berth, and seated him- 
self directly on the captain’s stomach, as the best 
means of making his acquaintance. 

“Help! Take it away! For Heaven's sake, 
help! Oh, take it away. and help me out of this!’ 
cried the captain. 

The officers were almost helpless with laughter 
for a moment. The captain began to realize some- 


| He abandoned this to seize a corn-broom that lay 


| near, rise on his hind legs, bring the broom to a | 
| through his stateroom-:door. One had seized the | carry and begin to “do sentry” athwart-ships just 


abaft the pump. 

Harris eyed his manceuvres from the poop with 
}a sad smile, thinking how much he would miss 
| Billy’s antics. He was startled by a hearty laugh 
| just behind him, and turning saw the captain, who 
|had come quietly on deck, and was watching 
| Billy with much interest and amusement. He 
| had evidently had a good night’s rest, despite the 
| interruption, and his natural good-temper had 
| reasserted itself. 

A broad and kindly smile came over his features 
as he returned the lieutenant’s salute, and said: 

“Ts that the pirate, Mr. Harris, that boarded 
me last night, and came near capturing me and 
| my officers 2” 

“Yes, sir. 


| 
| 
| 


He’s a great favorite, sir, and per- 








ished at the turn things were taking. “It was 
only curiosity that led him to your room.” 

‘‘He’s very amusing,” said the captain, genially. 
“T think vou made a mistake in not presenting 
him to me, and so compelling him to introduce 
himself. His hour for calling, though, was a little 
unseasonable.”’ 


‘He was supposed to be chained up, sir,’* said 

the lieutenant. ‘I don't know how he got 
adrift.” 

a “Well, be kind 


enough to see that he 
does not part 
moorings again.”’ 

“But the order for 
killing him, sir; must 
Tearry that out?” 

“Ha! ha! I am 
afraid I sentenced him 
without giving him a 
fair hearing. You 
may suspend his sen- 
tence until further 
notice.” 

The subject of 
execution was never after- 
ward brought up. Billy, as 
was predicted, made his own 
ie way with the new comman- 
der, who henceforth was one 
of his best friends. And when finally the bear 
grew so big that larger quarters than the ship 
afforded had to be found in the menagerie of a 
great public park, no one parted from Billy with 
more regret than Captain Ichabod Barnstable. 
CLARENCE PULLEN. 
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For the Companion. 


DOUBLE STARS. 


It is a wonderful thought that all the thousands 
of fixed stars that we can see on a clear, moonless 
night are really suns,—that, if we could get as 
near them as we are to our own sun, they would 
seem as large and bright as it,—many of them 
much larger and brighter. But they are so im- 
measurably far away that the largest of them 
show, even in the best telescopes, as mere pin- 
points of light. 

It might seem, perhaps, that telescopes are of no 
use in examining the stars, since they cannot tell 
us anything about their size or surfaces. But this 
would he a very hasty conclusion. If we had to 
depend upon our unaided eyes, we should never, 
for instance, have known of the existence in the 
heavens of such objects as double stars. 

In looking through a telescope at certain stars, 

| we perceive, with surprise, two stars close together 
where we expected to see only one. If such cases 
were very rare, they might be set down to the 
chance of one star happening 
straight line behind another. But double stars 
are so common as to make this explanation 
aitogether improbable; and besides, when these 
neighbor-stars are carefully watched during many 
years, it is found that ina number of cases one 
star revolves round the other. 

This fact shows that double stars are not only 
twins, but Siamese twins, inseparably and forever 
hound together by the strong tie of the attraction 
of gravitation. 

It is not easy to comprehend all that this means, 
but let us try. Suppose the planet Jupiter to be 
made all at once a thousand times larger than it 
is now, and at the same time to be clothed with a 
shining skin of intense brightness. Then it would 
be to all intents and purposes a sun, and our pres- 
ent sun, to the observer in another solar system, 
would be a double star. 

But, instead of remaining stationary in the 
centre, the sun would be obliged to move as rap- 
idly as its new comrade. The two would travel 
in graceful curves, not so much around each other 
as around a kind of imaginary pivot lying mid- 
way between them, called their centre of gravity. 

What then, we may ask, would become of the 
earth? Its position would be most unfortunate. 
Forced to accompany the sun in all his gyrations, 
the intricate windings of its path would be per- 
plexing to stellar astronomers to trace, and incon- 
venient to ourselves to pursue. Not improbably 
our poor little globe would be whisked from the 
old sun to the new, and back again, according as 
the attraction of one or the other prevailed. But 
it is doubtful whether any of its inhabitants could 

| survive the process of exchange. Real double 
stars, however, may not have planets attached to 
| them. 
There is an endless variety of double stars. 
| More than ten thousand are now known, and each 
| one is worth thought and study. . No occupation 
| is more interesting to the astronomer than keeping 
| watch, night after night, on these far-off worlds, 
and learning to know their peculiarities, as one 
might those of many lovely flowers blooming in 
one great garden. 

Some of these stars, too, are like flowers in 
| showing beautiful colors, daintily contrasted as if 
| to heighten the effect. Thus a pair in the constel- 
| lation of the Swan consists of a yellow and an 
| azure star. The brightest gem in the constellation 
| Hercules, which is red, has a sea-green compan- 

ion. Others are tinted in purple and gold, sap- 
|phire and glowing orange, amethyst and ash, 
emerald and flame-color. There is no precious 
| stone but can be matched in a star. 

The finest pair of revolving stars within view 


to lie nearly in a 
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from the northern part of the United States is 
Castor, which may be seen toward the south any 
evening in March, between eight and nine o'clock. 
A small telescope, if it isa good one, will show 
two glorious white orbs close together. These 
two stars are in such slow motion that they take | 
just a thousand years to finish a single circuit. | 

Other double stars revolve with great rapidity. | 
The quickest known has a period between eleven 
and twelve years, or just that of Jupiter about 
the sun. Another accomplishes its rounds in 
eighteen years, a third in twenty-five, and so on 
upward. 

All this is far from exhausting the curious in- 
terest of the subject. If double stars excite our 
wonder, what shall we say to triple and quadruple 
ones? It sometimes happens that the attendant 
star of a pair, when very critically examined, 
splits up, so to speak, into two, which revolve 
around each other at the same time that both 
together revolve around the chief star. 

This is the case with an exquisitely tinted group 
in the constellation Andromeda. Not infrequently 
the chief star itself turns out to be compound. 
‘‘Double-double stars,”’ too, are known, made up 
of two pairs in leisurely motion one around the 
other, while the separate stars of each pair gyrate | 
independently, and much faster. 

The best-known specimen of this class is not far | 
from the brilliant star called Vega, which shines 
so conspicuously overhead, in the evenings of 
early autumn, that few people can fail to notice it. 

Further to divide stars already divided, and 
so to prove them not merely double but 
multiple, requires extraordinarily keen 
sight as well as a very perfect telescope. 
It requires, too, a large stock of patience, 
for it is only by trying again and again, 
by practising to see, as one might practise 
to play the piano, that it is possible often to 
detect two stars contained in what seemed 
only one, like two nuts within one shell. 

To these qualities and acquirements Mr. S. W. 
Burnhain owes his wonderful success in this field. | 
While he was still a law-reporter at Chicago, Mr. 
Burnham discovered more than one thousand new 
double stars, most of which are planted so closely | 
side by side that the least disturbance of the air 
blurs and melts them together indistinguishably. | 
Yet the telescope mounted by Mr. Burnham in | 
the back yard of his house was by no means a | 
large one. Atthe Lick Observatory in California, 
he has the use of the greatest telescope of its kind | 
ever constructed, nor has he the use of it in vain. 
With it he has already discovered several double 
stars which, it is safe to say, could be shown by 
no other instrument in the world. 

We will mention a very few of these. 

Everybody is familiar with the seven bright | 
stars in the constellation of the Great Bear, form- | 
ing what is called the Dipper. Two of these are | 
in a line with the pole-star, and have been named | 
the “pointers.”” Well, the larger of these, and | 
the one nearer the pole, the Arabic title of which | 
is Dubhe, ‘the bear,’’ was, in February, 1889, 
divided by Mr. Burnham into two stars. 

The two, however, are of very unequal lustre. 
The small one is four thousand times fainter than 
the large. And it is so very near its brilliant 
neighbor as to be almost lost in its glare. It is | 
like a butterfly creeping under an eagle’s wing. | 
There is apparently only a hair-breadth of space | 
separating them. That is to say, the thin channel | 
of darkness which it is just possible to make out, 
running between the little star and the big one, 
appears through the telescope about as wide as a 
human hair held sixty feet from the eye. 

This “‘hair-breadth of space’ may, indeed, in | 
reality represent a huge chasm. Things, as we | 
know, seem to shrink in size just in proportion as | 
they are far away, and Dubhe is certainly so dis- | 
tant that it must be a far greater and more lustrous 
sun than our own. 

It will be very interesting, as time goes by, to | 
find out whether its tiny companion-sun is grad- | 
ually advancing in an orbit, and if so, at what | 
rate. Perhaps in ten or twenty years it may finish | 
one entire circuit, and come back to the spot it 
started from. But we can know nothing of this 
for the present. | 

The constellation called the Sword of Orion is | 
marked, as is easily seen, by three large and two | 
smaller stars, ranged in single file below Orion’s | 
Belt. The topmost of the five was found by Sir 
William Herschel, more than one hundred years 
ago, to be a “‘double-triple star;”’ that is, to con- 
sist of two adjacent little groups of three stars | 
apiece. Later, a fourth star was added to each, | 
making a ‘‘double-quadruple’”’ combination, be- | 
sides two very faint stars between. So that, in- 
stead of one star, as seen with the eye, telescopes | 
showed ten curiously arranged. | 

Now Mr. Burnham announces the discovery 





as to bring in, by way of interest, a yearly increase | 
of knowledge in the sublime science of the stars. | with her little flock, the girls were again firm, 
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For the Companion. 


MISS BURTON’S SCHOOL. 


Miss Burton’s school was in a ferment. It was 
a small school of only eight pupils who had been 
sent from luxurious and refined homes to that of 
Miss Burton, which was no less luxurious and 
refined, to be trained to fill their places in New 
York society. All discomfort, roughness and vul- 
garity were carefully shut out of their lives. Even 
their tasks were made a delight to them. A battle 
in a dove-cote would not be more unseemly than 
a squabble in this fashionable school. 

Yet the school was full of squabbles. The eight 
girls were divided into cliques that gossiped ma- 
liciously about each other. Alice made a sharp 


whispered to Laura, and exaggerated by Jane, 
and answered by Susan, until it became a ven- | 
omous, bitter quarrel in which all the school took 
part. 

At the end of a month the little assemblage of 
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gently - bred 
girls scarce- 
ly exchanged 
a kindly, courteous word. They were shut in 
upon each other in a beautiful cage. But it was a 
cage. They had nothing else to think of than 
their paltry grievances. 

One of the assistant teachers at last went to 
Miss Burton, and reported the condition of affairs, | 
sparing not a single ugly detail. She left the | 
principal, silent and dismayed, and returned to 
the school-room. 

“You may expect severe measures, 
to the pupils. 

When, therefore, that afternoon they were all | 
summoned to Miss Burton’s presence, they went 
with quaking hearts, looking for punishment for 
all the slanders and abuse of the last two months. 

Miss Burton, to their amazement, said not a 
word of their misconduct. She was pale and 
anxious. In the room with her were four chil- 
dren, the oldest a girl of eleven, nursing a baby. 
The others were boys. All were ragged, their 
faces pinched and worn with hunger. 

“These children,’”’ said Miss Burton, abruptly, 
“are Germans. They were on the emigrant train 
that was wrecked last night. Their father and 
mother were killed. They were on their way to 
a colony in Minnesota where their grand- 
parents are, but they have lost their 
trinkets, money and clothes. They had 
little to lose, I am afraid.’’ 

Her voice choked, and the tears stood 
in her eyes. 

The girls gathered round the children 
with exclamations of horror and pity. 
Most of them could speak German. Miss 
Burton left the room for a few minutes. 

When she returned they swarmed 
around her, excited and eager. 

‘‘Poor Gretchen’s arm is broken 

“Gretchen is the oldest girl. She is 
just like a mother to little Justine. 
Justine is the baby! She has only a 
thin, torn gown on. I could make her 
some flannels out of my old skirts!’ 
cried Alice. 

“I'll help you, Alice,’’ said Belle. 

‘*My shoes would just fit Fritz,’ Jane 
urged. 

“Susan and May and I are going to 
club to buy the boys new, warm coats,” 
said Laura. ‘Poor little fellows!” 

They all spoke at once, they were 
flushed, their cheeks wet, their hearts 
looked out of their eyes. Grace had 
the baby in her arms. Mary was sooth- 


” 


she said 





”? 


ing Gretchen, who had broken down under the | pany Bertha to-day, on her way to school, we | 


kind words, and was sobbing for ‘ Mutter! 
Mutter!” 
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tonishing, give the world occasion to rejoice that | wholly forgot their old quarrels, or remembered 
the great fortune of James Lick was so invested | them only to laugh at them. 


united friends. 


Years afterward, one of them visiting her old | 
teacher said, ‘“The best lesson you ever taught us 
was when you broke down the bars that shut us | 


in upon ourselves, and taught us to care for 
others. You did not wait to pluck up the weeds 
in our hearts, but planted good seed that the 
stronger growth might choke and kill them.”’ 
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For the Companion. 


BERTHA ON HER WAY TO SCHOOL. 


It is a good many years ago now, since the 
time when I first made up my mind that I was 
not a child any longer, and wouldn’t be called one. 
I believe that I was just thirteen, when I formed 
this momentous resolution. 

It seemed to me extremely unjust not to con- 
sider me as a grown-up person, and if the servants 
failed to call me ‘‘miss,’’ I was highly indignant. 

Yet it never occurred to me to reflect that I 
must behave like a young lady, if I wanted to be 
thought one. Like many other young people, I 
wanted to have all the privileges of a grown 
person, without any of the duties, for- 
getting that all privileges bring respon- 
sibilities. 

Therefore, if Bertha and her young 
school friends have the same lofty am- 
bition which inspired my childish heart, 
is it not reasonable to remind them that 
a young lady behaves very quietly in the 
street, and that only real bona-fide 
children can be excused for romping and 
tearing along the public highways ? 

I think that we “grown-ups” are always half- 
sorry to see boys and girls leave that pleasant and 
happy period of childhood! Of course, we know 
that “these things must be,’’ that people must 
either grow up or die, but we feel in no haste to 
see our young people become men and women. 

‘Be children as long as you can,’ we would 
say; only you should remember that more deco- 
rum of behavior is expected of big girls and boys, 
and if a girl be tall and well-grown, she must be 
more circumspect in her conduct in public, even 
though her feelings and tastes be those of a child. 

I have a dear little—or rather big—girl of my 
own, who is fourteen years old; she has lived 
quietly in the country all her life, and is very 
young in her feelings. But her mamma is obliged 
to tell her that she must not climb trees, at least 
not within view of the road, and that she must 
not catch rides on passing hay-carts! 

Her sixteen-year-old brother is more severe in 
his strictures, and reads his sister many lectures 
about running races. Mamma, however, is more 


| lenient, and thinks that girls of fourteen may run, 


if they please, along 
quiet country roads. 
If we are to accom- 
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| ought to start from the very beginning of the 
expedition, and we may find it interesting to | 
“There are other cases of suffering among the | inquire in what way Bertha makes her grand | 


that the chief of the entire band is itself composed emigrants,” said Miss Burton, “which will need | start for the day, the start for school. 


of two rather large stars, so exceedingly near | all my time and help. If you are willing to take | 


together that they had passed for one in every | 
earlier examination. | 

The minutest double star ever yet seen by human | 
eyes has been found in another group in the same | 
constellation, in the midst of that strange, cloudy 
object, the Orion nebula. It was detected by Mr. 
Barnard at Lick Observatory in October, 1888, and 
is said to be unlike anything else in the heavens. | 
The great telescope itself refuses to disclose it 
except when the air is absolutely serene and crys- 
tal clear. Mr. Burnham has only once been able 
to make it out. 

These discoveries, so interesting and even as- 


charge of these poor children, to fit them with 
comfortable clothing, and send them to their 
grand-parents, they shall remain here, and you 
shall give your leisure time to the work of pro- 


viding them with what they need. But you must | 


do the work yourselves, and only ask my advice 
when you cannot decide without it.”’ 

The school was a busy and a happy place for 
| the next month. The girls saved their spending- 
money, purchased cloth for new garments, and 
sewed and cut their old ones, and fitted them on 
“their children,’’ of whom they grew very fond. 
In the excitement and haste of this work, they 


| find them. 





off by itself! 
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certainly sharper than old ones, it always happens, 


| somehow or other, that mamma or nurse can find 
By the time that Gretchen was ready to depart | 


missing books or caps, when their owners declare 


| it is impossible to do so. 


At last, however, the algebra is found on 
Bertha’s own bureau, beneath a copy of The 
Companion, which our young lady had been read- 
ing while she was combing her hair. 

Bertha and her brothers kiss mamma, and rush 
out of the front door with a parting bang, while 
mamma sinks into an arm-chair, and feels as if 
she had just started four cyclones on their way to 
school. As she glances around the sitting-room 
and hall, that delusion of hers about the cyclones 
is rather strengthened than otherwise, for books, 
coats, caps and work-baskets are thrown about in 
anything but picturesque disorder, as the result of 
the algebra-hunt. 

Amy Smith lives nearer to school than Bertha 
does, so Bertha ‘just stops a minute for Amy,”’ 
much to the confusion of Mrs. Smith, who is an 
invalid, and who takes her breakfast late in con- 
sequence. 

Bertha is a good-hearted and well-meaning girl, 
but in her morning hurry she forgets some things 
which she ought to remember. She forgets, for 
instance, what mamma has told her about leaving 
muddy rubbers at the front door, and she leaves 
brown patterns of her overshoes all over Mrs. 
Smith’s hall and dining-room floors. 

‘Pounds and pounds o’ mud, ma’am, I does 
be afther taking up afther Miss Amy’s young 
la-adies,’’ says Bridget, ruefully. 

Next, Bertha bounces energetically into the 
dining-room, although mamma has warned her 
that it is not well-bred to go uninvited into the 
rooms of any house, even that of an intimate 
friend. 

Although Mrs. Smith is fond of her daughter's 
friend, she prefers eating her breakfast without 
intrusion from outsiders. She does not say this to 
Bertha, because she does not want to hurt the 
young girl’s feelings, and so the Smiths’ front 
door bangs also, and the two girls start for 
school—putting on their gloves in the street, 
perhaps. 

There is no harm in doing so, and yet it is good 
to acquire the habit of putting this finishing touch 
to one’s toilette before leaving the house. It is 
said that a French woman puts on her gloves before 
leaving her own room, that an English woman 
puts on hers in the street, and an Irish woman 
sometimes omits the ceremony altogether. 

Bertha and Amy both wear very quiet costumes, 
made simply, and in a style suitable to their years. 
Their mothers are sensible women, and dress their 
school-girls in simple, youthful dresses, not only 
because it is now “good form’’ to do so, but 
because they dislike the vulgar practice of array- 
ing young girls in a style suitable only for young 
ladies in society. 

Bertha owns a handsome set of jewelry, which 
belonged formerly to her grandmother, but she 
never thinks of wearing it to school. For school 
wear, she has a pretty but simple brooch, with 





A little bird here whispers to me that it is a very | 
| good plan for Bertha to arrange for her departure | 
over night, and make sure that her school-books, | 
hat, coat and gloves, are where she can readily 


What terrible moments are those, when the 
| school hour draws near, and that stupid algebra, 
| which is always getting lost, cannot be found any- | 
where! Bertha is sure she left it on that table— 
some one has stolen her algebra, she knows they | one’s unspeakable relief, these young hoydens 
| have, because, of course, it cannot have walked | reached their destination, and left the train. 


cuff-buttons to match. Bertha is always careful 
to look perfectly neat at school. Her shoes are 
never gaping for lost buttons, her linen is put on 
fresh every morning, her nail set is always called 
into requisition before breakfast. 

Somebody always brushes Bertha’s clothes, and 
mends stray rents or tears. I hope that somebody 
is Bertha, but I fear it is mamma. 

“There goes Florence on the other side of the 
street. Flo-rence!’’ Bertha sings out lustily. 

‘Now, Bertha,’’ Amy remonstrates, ‘‘ your 
mamma told you never to scream to any one 
across the street.”’ 

“I know it!” sighs Bertha, ‘“‘but it is such a 
nuisance!’’ Poor dear Bertha, it is hard for young, 
healthy girls, full of life, to submit to all these 
tiresome conventional restraints, but city life is 
an artificial one, and gives young people far less 
freedom than country or suburban life. 

The three girls join forces, and walk along 
together, turning aside, let us hope, to allow 
people to pass them. Young people should always 
remember to turn out for their elders. Thus, if 
two ladies meet in a narrow path through snow, 
mud, or other unpleasant obstacles, the younger 
should always turn aside for the elder. 

“Three little girls going to school’? must be 
careful not to crowd people off the sidewalk, as, 
indeed, they have hardly a right to walk three 
abreast. 

Florence thinks it would be pleasant to go 
around by Church Street, in order to meet the 
Gray Street boys on their way to school, but 
Bertha will not hear of doing so. She knows 
from her big brother just what boys think of 
girls who go out of their way to meet boys; she 
is naturally a bashful maiden, too, and hardly 
needs the fraternal warning. 

She was quite troubled one day, on noticing, in 
a railway carriage, the silly and unlady-like be- 
havior of a parcel of young girls who were on 
their way to Cipher’s Seminary. 

There were about a score of them, and they 
acted as if the car belonged to them. They nudged 

each other, giggled, talked loudly, flirted with the 
conductor and brakemen, constantly exchanged 
| Seats, and managed to occupy the attention of all 
| the other passengers in the car, until, to every 


‘‘Here comes old Mr. Duckling, I’m not going 


“Mamma, do help me find my books!’’ calls | to bow to him,” says Florence. 
| out despairing Bertha, for though young eyes are | 


“TI am,”’ replies Bertha. ‘Mamma says a lady 
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must always bow first, and that I might as well | 
begin to practise now, if I mean to have the man- } 
ners of a lady by-and-by.”’ | i 

«‘Pooh!’’ says Florence, who has turned around ' 
to stare after poor old Mr. Duckling, with his | 
queer way of walking. Mr. Duckling, of course, 
does not see her, but the passers-by wonder to see 
a well-dressed girl turn. round in the street, ap- 
parently in order to amuse herself by watching 
the infirmities of a poor old man. 

Florence has no grand-parents, however, and 
she does not know how charming old people can 
be, nor of the tender bond that often makes such 
a pleasant friendship between young and old. 

At last she turns around, and says to her com- 
panions, “I’m going to get some ice-cream this 
afternoon,—won’t you girls come, too ?”’ | 

Bertha hesitates, and finally answers, ‘‘I should 
just love to go, Florence, but mamma won't let | 
me! She says she hates to see school-girls eating | 
their lunch and taking ice-cream at a restaurant! | 


Mamma has such old-fashioned notions.”’ 

Bertha concludes with a sigh, and yet at te| Hon : George A.Brandreth, 
bottom of ye little heart she knows mamma is | Sing Sing, N.Y. i 
right, after all. | ieee ‘ 

Here we are, however, at the door of Miss My Dear Sir: j 
King’s school, and here we must bid good-by for | - f 4 ie > x ‘ 
to-day to Bertha and her young friends. Let us L T desire once more to bear my test imony to the value 
hope, however, that they take their good manners| © :g Al cock s Po rous Plast ers. I have us ed them fo r twen ty fi ve years 


into school with them, and that they try to be | I 
considerate toward their teachers. | past, and can conscientious ly commend them as the best external i 
Teaching is very fatiguing and nervous work, | i 
as any of you may easily find out, if you try to| remedy that I have known bs Years ago, wh en thrown from ac arriage 

teach some younger child for half an hour. It is and seri ously inj ured, T gave them a thoro ugh trial. In a very 


said that no one can teach more than ten consecu- 


tive years ina public school, without danger of short time, the pain that I was suffering di Sappeared and within a 
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SPEAKER'S ROOM. 


a. 





breaking down in health, therefore, my dear young W@@K TI was entirely relieved. On another occasion,when suffering 
friends, have a little mercy on your teacher! | : z 4 
Remember that her nerves are often worn and | from a severe cough » Which threatened pulmonary difficulties »which } 


tired, and that she will, in all probability, be | 


deeply grateful to you elder ones, if you set an | : wes recommended to go to Florida to relieve, I determined to test 
example of quiet behavior to the younger chil-| the Plasters again. IT applied them to my chest and between the hi 


dren, and if you once taste this pleasure of doing | 


good, of helping somebody, I know you will want | sh ulder blades, and in less than a fortnight was entirely cured. : 





to taste it again! It is the first step which costs! On another occasion when su ffering from an attack of- rheumatism in 
FLORENCE Howe HALL. ; 
the shoulder to such an extent that TI could scarcely raise my arm 
snide I again resorted to the Plasters; and within a very few days the ? 
TOILET BOX. rheumatism entirely disappeared, I have them constantly by me, 
Just one troublesome question may be asked | whether at home or abroad. My family ’ as well as my sel f, have 


about the pretty fancy box here delineated,and| found them to be Soviti4g,_uremediesMboth for external and internal 


that is, ‘‘What can it be used for?” Itis nota 


troublesome question because unanswerable, but t roubles - iI never had but one ki dney di ffi cul ty in my life P and the 
because such a multiplicity of uses may be found 


for 1t,—depending upon its size and the materials | appl . cat wen of the plasterscured me in a week ’ T desi re, as I 4 
of which it is made,—that one would tire of enu- sai da be fo re, to bear my t est imony in a publi Cc way to thereffi eac y 
| 


merating them all. 


The subject of our sketch was designed for a| ofethesplaster ; and, I know of no better way of doing it, than by 4 
























outline; it is then 
placed directly in 
pockets. 
Invisible stitches from the bows straight down | 
sumer. No *‘Pools” or “Trusts” H »8s sold last y 
- easgcsiy cabal arness sold last year than any 
or us. We stand op our own other two makes combined, 


toilet box for the dressing-table, and is made of a & iv ing you my personal experi ence. 
large collar-box ; 1t - a “e if 
is covered with old- z I am, 
gold satin, smooth- 
ly applied, which Very truly y ours > 
has little crescents a a 
é , 4 
the centre of a cir- : i 
cular piece of pea- : 
cock-blue and old- 
gold brocade which has been previously lined with | 
plain satin. This piece should be large enough fi 
to be drawn up against the outside of the box, Hl 
as shown, nearly to the top, and fastened at six, —— . 
points at equal distances apart by full bows of 66 9 9 
MURRAY” $55.95 BUGGIES »° $5.95 HARNESS 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD |THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
to the bottom of the box and then around in ad 
circle make the pockets separate and secure; then | footing, and sell the “‘ Murray ” € 
Son Bind 12 ff inat ds solel th ld-re- which proves that their superior 
a smooth satin lining is fitted to the inside. howned merits. and low prices. qualities are appreciated. 
= pied Gates pone wae ante lightly BUY OF THE MANUFACTURERS E TH D MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 
gummed in place, and the top is padded with soft Write for catalogue and Net Cash Prices. WI H. MURRAY MFG.CO.CINCINNATI,O. 
wool, which is covered with another circular piece = ——— . anee 
of the brocade to form a cushion; the brocade is | 


worked upon it in 
narrow satin ribbon, thus forming six outside 

All goods sold direct to the con- More “Murray” Buggies and 
gathered an inch from the edge all around and 


























E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee, China TS 
and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee ; 


SIDES many tons of vio- 


business in Boston (direct with consumers). We also 


3 ts carry a large stock and sell at the lowest possible i 
drawn closely round the outer edge of the cover, | lets, orange blossoms, jas- Cash prices Benner ond Tea Sets, silver-plated Ware, ¥ 
and a full bow of the ribbon nestles in the centre, | mine, and geranium are each year ER Rann, Cade, deieen ont Caines one 4 
gathered in Southern France for 
Colgate’s Soaps and Perfumes, 


up Clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer 
premiums. In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 
value for the money invested and get a premium, and you 
get zoods that are direct from the IMPORTERS. If you 
yuy Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four 
= i eae profits and pay for a premium but do not get it. In an article 
. published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was 


producing a slightly puffed appearance. 

Furnish the box with a few needles and pins, a | 
thimble, scissors, thread, silk, bits of elastic, | : 
b 8 . > thi of which 

uttons, hooks, or any of the many things often | 
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claimed the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a profit 
needed, but often unobtainable unless some such of 100 per cont. an moral is plete, buy from first hands. 
er ™ Ve have been doing business in Boston for 16 years, anc 10u- 
provision has been made for emergencies, when ASHMERE OUQUE T ENCLISH DECORATED sands of COMPANION Feaders who have been our customers will } 
dressing hastily. Dinner Set, No. 90. 112 Pieces. testify to our undoubted reliability. Wedo a business of over 


= 


: ° &300,000 ly, and Cash_sal f Di Te 
Or it might be used as a receptacle for the little | is the favorite. Premium with an order of $20.00. con Toilet Sets; Silver Ware, Lamps, ete., amounted 


to $41,000 in 1889, aside from our Tea and Coffee sales. 
ornamental accessories of the toilet that are choice Think of the vast amount of pocket and delivered at depot tor Our illustrated Price and Premium list tells the whole 


| Or 
| $9.0 











. ae ? i Jash. Ye have hundreds of other story. We like to mail it to all who write for it; it costs you ; 
— ve be a _ = on song sweetness contained in so many Sets, siete and decorated. nothing and will interest you. 120 pages. , - i 
w x, suc ; fancy p , - ‘ ; 
so p teecorgent ects titties flowers and you will then realize THE LONDON TEA CO., 793 Washington Street, Boston. 
Double the circumference of the box (but not, the secret of superiority in ; a 


its height), and it would be pretty for a work-box. 

Treat a small hat box in this way, using gray 
linen decorated with colored crewels, and a hand- | 
some mending box will be produced. 

A nice stocking box might be developed from a 
strong, round bandbox with cretonne covering 
and pockets; instead of cushioning the cover, en- | —— 
circle it with a strip of the goods wide enough to 
be drawn up closely in the centre, like a bag, after 
being turned in and shirred so as to admit of a 
draw string or ribbon, thus forming a capacious 
bag pocket in which the mending yarn may be 
kept. The unmended stockings may be kept in 
the box, and those that are ready for use in the 
pockets. 


Hendryx 


Makes Two Hundred and Thirty-seven different 
styles of FISHING REELS in sizes from twenty- 
five to three hundred yards. 

All styles and sizes of Flush Handle, Rubber 
Plate and Multipliers are SCREWED REELS 
constructed with /nterchangeable Parts the same as gun 
or sewing-machine parts. Our REELS are made with 
improved automatic machinery, operated by the best 
skilled labor, and are Superior in Construction and 
a and are indisputably the best line of REELS 
made, 

Prices from 25 Cents to $10. = All first-class 
dealers sell them, Send for our Catalogue, and we will 
send any kind of Reel by mail on receipt of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


COLGATE’S 


SOAPS # PERFUMES. 











GRAND NEW FLOWERS. 

The Excelsior Pearl Tuberose is the 
choicest of flowers; spikes of pure white; 
Z double flowers of great fragrance ; 6 large 
= bulbs for 25c, Fuller’s Grand New Seed- 
ling Gladiolus, 12 fine mixed bulbs for 
\\ 20c; the beautiful new snow-white Glad- 
\j iolus, never before offered, 35c each. | 

Fuller’s New Giant Pansy seed, 5 pack- 
ages, magnificent sorts, for 25c. Selection 
of 10 choice packages of flower seeds for 
25c. Beautiful catalogue sent tree, 
J. ROSCOE, FULLER & CO., 

FLORAL PARK, NV. Y. 
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For the Companion. 


VENOM. 


Out of the vast armies of living beings which 
inhabit the earth and water, a few are notable for 
their powers of elaborating from their food cer- 
tain secretions which, if introduced directly into 
the blood of other animals, are more or less 
noxious, and in some cases, absolutely fatal. 

In many of these formidable beings, the venom 
is introduced into the system of the victim by 
certain parts of the mouth, which are so modified 
as to enable them todothis. In others, the oppo- 
site extremity of the body is modified or “differ- 
entiated”’ into a venomous weapon. Some have 
the poisonous secretion in their legs, while others 
have it in an apparatus concealed within the body, 
and only extruded when required. 

Others again are armed most unexpectedly in 
certain appendages to their bodies, which have no 
appearance of being venomous, and indeed, ex- 
cept in one or two instances, are perfectly harm- 
less. Lastly, there are many creatures which 
possess a venom as subtle as it is mysterious, and 
which, though no actual poison has yet been 
detected, are not less deadly than those animals in 
which the venom can be handled and submitted 
to the chemist’s analysis. 

In giving a short description of each kind of 
poison, I shall briefly describe the animal which 
produces it, the organs by which it is secreted and 
introduced, and the object which it is intended to 
serve. 

Of those venomous animals which have the 
poison - apparatus in the head, the snakes, a 
group of reptiles which the Malagasy comprise 
under the generic and rather poetic term of “long 
enemy,’’ are the chief. By far the greater number 
of snakes are harmless, only a small proportion 
of them possessing poison, and only a very few 
being fatal or even dangerous to man. No mam- 
mal or bird is venomous, the only apparent excep- 
tion being those animals which are attacked with 
hydrophobia, and whose bite is in some cases, 
though by no means in all, productive of the same 
disease in the creature which is bitten. 

In all of these reptiles the venom is secreted in 
the head, and transmitted through certain modi- 
fied teeth which are called poison-fangs. The 
venom of the serpents is, in fact, a kind of saliva, 
elaborated from the blood by certain supplemen- 
tary salivary glands. These glands are placed in 
the upper lips, and in most reptiles are of small 
dimensions. In the venomous serpents, however, 
they are largely developed, and in consequence 
give to the sides of the head that width which 
is so characteristic of the ‘*Thanatophidia,” as 
poison-bearing snakes are scientifically termed. 

If, for example, the head of the rattlesnake be 
compared with that of the striped snake, the dis- 
tinction will be at once evident, the head of the 
latter being long and narrow, while that of the 
former is short and very broad at its base. So, 
let any one who sees a broad-headed serpent keep 
clear of it, as it is sure to belong to the venom- 
bearing group. Indeed, unless the species be 
known, it is as well to give any serpent a wide 
berth. 

The poison is injected into the victim through a 
fang, on either side of the front of the serpent’s 


upper jaw. This fang is a tooth of a peculiar 


structure. It is long, slender, slightly curved | 


backward, and hollow from its base to a spot near 
the point, where there is a small, ova! orifice. 


This tooth, or fang, is not set in the bone like the | 


teeth of mammals, but is only attached to the 
jaw by soft structures, which enable it to be 
folded backward when not required, and erected 
when needed for the purpose of striking. 

From the poison reservoir a recurved flexible 
duct passes through the fang, its extremity termi- 
nating in the little orifice which has been men- 
tioned. As may be seen by experiment, the act 
of opening the mouth widely acts upon the 
muscles of the fangs, and throws them forward 


ready for action. When the serpent makes its | 


stroke, another layer of muscular fibres com- 
presses the poison reservoir, and forces its contents 
through the fang into the wound. 

In one species of South African cobra, the 
“gspuw slang” or spitting snake (Naja haje), these 
muscles contract with such force that they expel 
the poison to some distance. Taught by in- 
stinct, this snake always aims at its enemies’ 
eyes, and under cover of the pain which it causes, 
mostly contrives to make its escape. Captain 


Gordon Cumming was thus assailed, and suffered | 


great pain during the whole of the following 
night. 

Although the fangs of all venomous snakes are 
hollow, their hollowness is caused in two different 
ways. In one group, which includes the rattle- 
snake (Crotalus), the common viper of Europe, 
the Egyptian asp (Cerastes), the puff-adder 


(Clotho), the copperhead of America (Cenchris), | and passed into the system by the process of | 
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There is now before me the head of a large puff- 
adder, the fangs of which are nearly three quar- 
ters of an inch in length when measured along 
the outer curve, the aperture for the poison looking 
much like the eye of a sewing-machine needle. 

The second group of venomous snakes includes 
the cobras (Naja), the death-adder of Australia 
(Hoplocephalus), the serpent-eating hamadryad 
(Ophiophagus), the sea-snakes (IHydrophide), 
and others. In them, the poison-fangs are con- 

| structed in a very remarkable fashion. You can 
make a good imitation of this form of fang in the 
following manner: Cut a long isosceles triangle 
out of paper, and roll each side inward, so that a 
transverse section will resemble the capital letter 
C. Now, continue to roll it until the sides come 
in contact. Paste them together all but a little 
opening near the end, and you will have a fair 
imitation of this form of fang. 

The scientific terms for the three kinds of fangs 
are all based on the Greek word ‘‘gluphé,"’ which 
signifies to bore a hole or cut a groove, as the 
case may be. We may render it by the words ‘to 
hollow.”’ The serpents which have solid teeth are 
called Aglyphodonta, é. e., possessing teeth with- 
out groove or perforation. ‘Those with grooved 
teeth, such as have just been described, are termed 
Proteroglypha, or primitively hollowed, because 
the easiest way of making a tube is by rolling up 
a flat plate. Those which have perforated teeth 
are known as Solenoglypha, from the Greek word 
solen, which signifies a tube. 

As a general rule, there are only two fangs in 
active use, but an exception is found in the terri- 
ble bushmaster of South America, sometimes 
known by the names of curucuru or couanacouchi 
(Lachesis mutus), which, according to Wallace, 
has two poison-fangs at each side of the head. 

Owing to their peculiar mode of swallowing 
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their prey entire, and in some cases 
while still living, the serpents fre- 
quently lose their teeth; the poison- 
fangs, owing to their slight attach- 


ment to the jaw, being especially liable to be torn | 


from their places, thus leaving the reptile incap- 
able of defence or of taking prey. Their loss, 
however, is soon remedied, their places being 
supplied by others. Behind the fangs which are 
actually in use, there are others in different 
stages of development. 

{ have taken four of these fangs from each side 
of the mouth of tne common European viper. 
They lie flatly against the jaw, their tips pointing 
backward, and being, during the life of the 
animal, very transparent, might easily escape 
observation. The hindermost is very tiny, not 
larger than the point of a very fine needle, while 
that which is nearest the actual fang is so well 
developed, that as soon as its predecessor is lost, 
it moves forward into its place, and in a few 
hours becomes a perfect fang. 


Many deaths from snake-bite have occurred 
through ignorance of this provision of nature. 
The poison-fangs have been extracted, and the 
snake handled with impunity. But, before long, 
a second pair of fangs takes the place of those 
which were torn away, and the reptile is as deadly 
as it was before being deprived of its weapons. 
It is interesting to dissect the head of a venomous 
serpent, to remove all the poison-fangs, and to lay 
them out on cardboard as specimens for the 
museum. The fangs being white, and those in 
| the early stage of development being very small, 
|@ dead black surface will show them most 
| effectually. 





| The poison itself is of a creamy consistence, 
| and can be easily obtained by holding down the 
| head of the snake with a forked stick, forcing the 
| mouth open, and pressing the tips of the fangs so 
| as to squeeze the liquid through the fang. 
| Fatal as is the poison of the larger venomous 
serpents, when introduced directly into the cir- 
| culation, it is perfectly innocuous when swallowed 


| wourali (or curari) poison. The late Charles 
Waterton preserved some of this poison in its 
state of molasses-like consistency. He gave me 
a little to taste, aiser having ascertained that 
| there was no scratch or wound in my mouth. I 
found it intensely bitter, and somewhat aromatic, 
but not in the least hurtful, whereas a very minute 
portion of the same poison, when inserted into 
the hip of a hedgehog, caused instant insensibility 
followed very shortly by death. 

When the poison of a puff-adder is placed on 
a glass slide and submitted to the microscope, it 
soon resolves itself into crystals much resembling 
those of Epsom salts. They are extremely deli- 

| quescent, and attract the moisture of the atmos- 
phere so rapidly that unless they be kept perfectly 
dry, they speedily dissolve and vanish altogether. 
As yet, we have not been able to ascertain the 
mode of its action, and only know that the poison 
flies at once to the nerves, and seems to annihi- 
late their power. It is almost certain that a 
venomous serpent does not suffer from the intro- 
duction of its own poison into its circulation. 

Remedies for serpent bite are many, but only 
two seem to be efficacious. The most effective, as 
well as the most accessible, is a very strong dose 
of whiskey, brandy, or other spirit. There are 
many men who make a living by catching rattle- 
snakes, partly for the sake of the fat, which is 
highly prized, and partly for the sake of selling 
the living reptiles to keepers of menageries and 

|men of science who wish to make experiments 
upon the poison. 

Their only precaution is to take with them a 
very large flask of the strongest whiskey. If 
they should be bitten, they put a ligature tightly 
above the wound, cut freely into the spot so that 
the blood may wash out the poison, drink off all 

| the spirit at once, and go home, where they can 
have more spirit if needed. 
The amount of alcohol which 





















totally unaccustomed to the use 
of spirits, is alinost incredible. 
For example, a girl of fourteen, 
who was bitten near Melbourne 
by a death-adder, drank three 
bottles of brandy—enough to kill 
A as many strong men—and re- 
covered. Similarly, a little girl 
of two years old was bitten in 
South Africa by the cerastes, and 
recovered after drinking a whole 
bottle of brandy. 

It is said that if intoxi- 
cation can be attained, the 
danger of the bite will be 
over. I have only heard 
of one case where one of 
the class of snake-hunters 
mentioned succumbed to 
the bite of a rattlesnake. 
It occurred on the banks 
of Lake George, and is 
thus tersely narrated : 

“An old snake-hunter, 
several years ago, became 
so careless that in trying 
to capture one he under- 
took to catch the snake by 
the tail and was bitten. 
Not enough whiskey 
could be got into him, 
and he never hunted any 
more rattlesnakes.”’ 
Various other remedies have been tried, includ- 
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ing the celebrated ‘‘snake-stones,’’ of which the | 


late Sir Emerson Tennent showed me a specimen, 
and the leaf of the Aristolochia. Ammonia is 
also highly commended, but I believe that the 
plan of administering spirits in doses which 
would otherwise be fatal is the safest, as well as 
the easiest. 

In connection with this mode of cure, I may 
mention that an habitual drunkard stands little if 
any chance of surviving the bite of a venomous 
serpent, his system being in such a condition that 
the alcohol produces scarcely any change, so 
that the poison can work its way unchecked. A 
sad illustration of this fact was witnessed some 
years ago at the Zodlogical Gardens, Regent 
Park. A keeper, while in a state of semi-intoxi- 
| cation, was taking liberties with a cobra, which 
struck him on the nose.. He was sobered in a 
moment, and all known remedies were tried, but 
without effect, and he died shortly after he had 
| received the bite. 


|of serpents has no connection with the venom. 
| It is simply an organ of touch, and is equally pos- 
| sessed by the poisonous and the harmless snakes. 
| Fortunately for man, the venomous serpents are 
never aggressive. Unless they be irritated, or 
| feel oppressed by the quantity of poison which 
|has accumulated in the reservoirs, they seem 
unwilling to strike, and will allow themselves to 
be handled with impunity. The late Charles 
Waterton, trusting to this inertness of the whole 
| tribe, had no hesitation in approaching and hand- 
ling the most venomous serpents, and on one 
oceasion he took from their box nearly thirty 
living rattlesnakes, carried them in his bare 
hands from one room into another, put them into 
a glass case for exhibition, and afterwards replaced 
them in the box. 

Sweeping assertions are always dangerous, es- 


can be taken under those circum- | 
stances, even by persons who are | 


I need scarcely mention that the double tongue | 


years ago, it was an axiom that all mammals 
produced living young, and that all birds pos- 
sessed two legs and two wings. Lately it has 
been discovered that there is at least one mammal 
which lays eggs as birds do; and that there is at 
least one bird which is hatched with four legs, 
and gradually transforms the front pair of legs 
into wings. 

It was also an axiom that the only venomous 
reptiles were the snakes, and that any four-legged 
reptile might be handled without fear of poison. 
Not long ago, a lizard allied to the iguanas was 
presented to the Zoélogical Gardens by Sir John 
Lubbock, and as it was the first of its species to 

be brought to England, it was carefully examined 
|and freely handled by various zodlogists. Its 
| scientific name is Heloderma horridum, the generic 
name being Greek and signifying ‘‘peg-skinned,”’ 
on account of the protuberances with which its 
skin is covered. 

Fortunately for those who handled it, the reptile 
was in a semi-torpid state when it arrived, partly 
from the effects of its long voyage, and partly 
from hunger, as it had eaten nothing since it left 
Mexico. 

When Dr. Giinther, the head of the zodlogical 
department of the British Museum, came to exam- 
ine it, he found that its jaws were full of grooved 
teeth having a suspiciously venomous look. So 
he caused it to bite a frog and a guinea-pig, the 
result being that the frog died in one minute and 
the guinea-pig in three. Here then was an utter 
subversion of all preconceived ideas on the sub- 
ject, and a warning to beware of sweeping asser- 
tions. When full-grown, this lizard is said to 
reach a length of three feet. 

For some years there have been rumors of a 

; venomous lizard inhabiting South America and 
worshipped by the natives in consequence of its 
| deadly powers, just as the Hindoos worship the 
cobra as a living emblem of the destructive deity. 
| But these rumors have always been treated as 
mere fables, and were placed in the same category 
as the fire-spitting newt and the venomous toad 
and the deadly blindworm. Yet, after all, the 
natives were right and the men of science were 
wrong. 

Another group of beings which carry their 
venom-apparatus in the head are the spiders. 
| There are so many of these creatures that I shall 

merely describe the poison-organs, which are 
| common to them all. 
| In all spiders there is no separate head, that 
| division of the body being fused to the thorax. 
In front of this “‘cephalothorax,”’ as this joint 
structure is called, are a pair of ‘‘falces,’’ or 
poison-fangs. They consist of two joints, that 
which is nearest the head being enlarged and con- 
| taining the poison, while the other is brought to 
| a sharp point, curved and perforated like the fang 
| of a venomous serpent. By means of these dread 
| weapons the spider is enabled to kill its prey, the 
poison instantaneously paralyzing the victim’s 
powers of motion, and ultimately causing its 
death. 

Even in the smaller spiders these fangs are 
conspicuous, and can be examined by means of 
| the microscope; but in some of the larger species, 
| such as the great bird-spider of South America, 
| they are of enormous dimensions, even in com- 
parison with the body. They are jet black in 
| color, highly polished, and so large that they are 
| sometimes mounted in gold and used as tooth- 
| picks. An idea prevails that the use of these 
| toothpicks is a sovereign antidote to toothache, 
| and a pair of them, richly set in gold and enclosed 
in a handsome morocco case, is considered as a 
lucky gift to a lady if presented by the admirer 
who has captured the spider. 

This creature, as its name imports, feeds not 
only on insects, but on small birds, mammals and 
reptiles. In seizing its prey, it acts exactly as 
the weasel tribe do, driving its weapons into the 
space between the back of the head and the first 
vertebra of the neck. Formidable as it may 
appear, it is not feared by the natives, and Mr. 
Bates saw a native child leading a bird-spider, as 
one would a puppy, by a string which was tied 
round its middle. 

I have felt some doubts about including the 
mosquito, gnat, and insects of a similar char- 
acter, among the true venom-bearers, inasmuch 
as they do not use their poison as a weapon for 
procuring prey, or for self-defence. They employ 
it only as a means for diluting the blood of their 
victims, so as to allow it to pass through the deli- 
cate structures of their digestive systems. 

All who have suffered from their bites must 
rank them as poison-bearers. Like that of the 
snakes, their poison is secreted in salivary glands, 
which are sometimes of considerable proportionate 
size, while the apparatus through which it is 
introduced into the body is of the most elaborate 
description, and forms a beautiful object for the 
microscope. 

Some of the larger centipedes, as the Scolopen- 
dra morsitans of tropical America, are furnished 
with a very singular set of poison weapons. In 
them the second pair of legs are modified into 
poison-fangs closely resembling those of the 
spider. The bite of these poison-bearing centi- 
pedes is very severe, but, although it is popularly 
considered as fatal, no cases are recorded of death 
from the bite. 

Mr. H. C. Barkley, in his “Five Years in Bul- 
garia,”’ gives an amusing account of his suffer- 
| ings on one occasion. Just after he had been 
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and others, the fangs are simply perforated. | digestion. The same may be said of the celebrated | pecially in matters of science. Only three or four | told that the bite was fatal, he was bitten at night 
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by a centipede, which he shook off into the water- 
jug. Having no spirits or ammonia, he accepted 
the position, and laid himself down to die. 

«How the bite burns!’’ he soliloquized, ‘a 
drowsiness is creeping over me. Surely my body 
is beginning to swell, and my last hour is at hand. 
I wonder if robbers will come to-night to murder 
me! If they do, they will be sold. I don’t 
suffer; in fact, this death is rather pleasant, and 
that is some comfort. 

«“‘Hullo! Yes?’ 

« ‘Eight o’clock, Tchellaby (Sir), breakfast will 
be ready in twenty minutes.’ ... 

“Yes, there at the bottom of my jug is my 
murderer, but as Georgey has called me, I may 
as well get up, especially as I feel very hungry. 
I can settle about my death while I am at break- 
fast.”’ 

We have already seen that the spiders, like the 
snakes, carry their venom in their heads. Scor- 
pions, however, which belong to the spider race, 
lave it transferred to the opposite extremity, and 
carry it in the last joint of the abdomen, which 
is modified into an apparently single poison-fang. 

Certain parts of the mouth, scientifically known 
as ‘maxillary palpi,’’ are modified into strong 
pincers which hold the prey, while the flexible 
portion of the body is curled over the back, and 
the venomed fang struck into the victim. This 





pianist, Madame Schumann's pupil, played, for 


an encore, at a concert a beautiful waltz by Chopin. | 
Ending it with a brilliant passage, she raised her | 
hands at the finale with a little flourish, which 


did not escape the observation of her teacher. 


After the concert, Madame Schumann spoke | 
coldly to her pupil on several matters, and then, | 
unable to conceal her disapproval, condemned | 


that unhappy raising of the hands. 

| “You spoiled all my pleasure by doing that,” 
said she. ‘You wanted to show the public that 
|such passages are nothing to you, that they 


tumble out of your sleeves without an effort. A | 


real artist never does that. When an artist comes 
on the platform, he does not belong to the public; 
his personality is merged in that of the master 
who speaks through him.” 
—— — +e 
HOPE. 
Billow on billow dashes, 
But seas roll on forever. 
Hope after hope is shattered, 
But hearts are hopeless, never. 


—Ruckert. 
———§Or—— 








For the Companion. 


THE ART OF WOOD-ENGRAVING. 


There is in every boy’s life a time which may be 
called the jackknife period, following the age when, 





act is performed with lightning-like rapidity, as I 
have often witnessed. Indeed, the spiders, like 


the snakes, are either motionless or dart about | of destruction begins. 


with such speed that the eye can scarcely follow | In the older parts of the city where the writer was 
= | born were many houses that had no cellars under the 


their movements. | 
Although the tail-fang seems to be single, it is in | 
reality double, and has two apertures, one on each | 


sidewalks, with coal-shutes; but, instead, there were 


| cellar doors, opening in the middle, set against the 


front walls at an angle of forty-five degrees, under 


side of the point. There is now before me a box- | which were steps leading to the cellar. 


ful of scorpions, and in every one of them the 
aperture is double. 


These doors were favorite sliding places for the 
younger boys,—a delight to them, but a heavy cross 


Bees, wasps, hornets and other stinging insects | to the mothers who had the patching of the trousers. 
’ > . . 2 

a : On these cellar doors the first trial of the jack- 
; ratus at the extremity | “ i 
have also their — appa “ «,,;: | knives was made. To carve his initials on the soft 
of the abdomen. It is, however, concealed within | 


the body, and when it is brought into use nothing 
but the actual sting is exserted, the poison-glands 
and reservoir remaining within the body. 

Now we come to the mysterious venom, which 
is only known by its effects. Such, for example, 
is that which resides in the various ‘“‘sting-fishes,”’ 
as they are popularly called. These mostly be- 
long to the Weevers (Trachinide). 

From the gill-covers of the fish a sharp spine is 
developed, pointing backwards and capable of 
being employed as a weapon with astonishing 
quickness and address. At first a wound inflicted 
by this spine is no more painful than the prick of 
a pin, but a dull, aching pain soon becomes appar- 
ent. This extends to the shoulder or hip, accord- 
ing as the hand or arm be wounded, and lasts for 
several hours. The fishermen have an idea that 
it always endures until the tide again stands at 
the same height at which it was when the injury 
was inflicted. No poison-glands have been dis- 
covered in these fishes. 

Equally mysterious is the terrible venom pos- 
sessed by the several medusz, or jelly-fishes, as 
they are popularly called. Their offensive weapons 
consist of fine threads no thicker than those of | 
spider-webs, and studded throughout their length 
with thousands of tiny vesicles, so small that 
they cannot be detected without the aid of the | 
microscope. When they touch the victim the | 
vesicles burst, and from them is discharged a still | 
smaller thread which seems to be the instrument 
for conveying the poison into the victim. 

What that poison may be is unknown, but, as 
I can personally testify, its effect is to paralyze 
the muscles of respiration, so as to render move- 
ment almost impossible. On one occasion, when 
stung by a medusa, I was nearly drowned before | 
reaching shore, and could only creep home with | 
the greatest difficulty, falling repeatedly by the | 
way. 1 was partially restored by a tumblerful 
of pure brandy, followed almost immediately by 
asecond. I finished a bottle within an hour, and, | 
as far as the effects on the head went, might have | 
drunk as much water. 

I think that in these cases, as well as in those | 
of snake-bites, the whole power of the alcohol | 
is expended in keeping up the nerve-power of the 
muscles, and until that task is achieved it cannot 
affect the rational portion of the brain. 

Rev. J. G. Woop. 
————_—+or 
REVERENCE FOR ART. 
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A young pianist who went to a celebrated mas- 
ter for lessons was surprised at his first advice. 

“Purify your mind and soul,”’ said he. ‘Think 
only of what is noble and true, and then you will 
begin to be worthy to interpret the great masters. 
Above all, guard against conceit and self-con- 
sciousness. Never think, ‘I am playing bril- 
liantly,’ but only, ‘Am I obeying the composer’s 
will ?’”’ 

The true artist reverences his profession more 
than he craves applause. Madame Clara Schu- 
mann, the pianist, was such an artist. The 
Empress Augusta one day met her at the house 
of an acquaintance, and begged her to play some- 
thing. 

“The piano here is bad; I cannot play upon 
it,’’ was the answer. 


The Empress graciously renewed her request, | 


adding that under Madame Schumann’s fingers, 
no piano could sound hopelessly bad. 

“Only a really good instrument can sound 
well,”” returned Madame Schumann, holding to 
her point. ‘A bad one like this never does.” 


| wood was an instinct of the boy that could not be 


controlled, and when the work was completed, the 
pride with which he returned again and again to 
view his accomplishment, almost justified the disfig- 
urement of a neighbor’s property. 

I speak of this episode in the average boy’s life 
because his work is identical with the earliest wood- 
engraving of which we have any mention. In this 
record it is stated that the Egyptians used wood 
blocks on which were cut letters or figures, which 
they stamped on fresh-moulded bricks. 

This was legitimate “‘knife-work,” and there was no 
change in the method of engraving on wood through 
all the intervening centuries, until Bewick discovered 
that it was possible, with his copper-plate tools, to 
cut on the end of the grain of a block of suitable 
hard wood. So, strictly speaking, he was the first 
engraver on wood, as all who preceded him were 
carvers, or “plank-cutters,” as they have been called. 

As these “plank-cutters” antedate Bewick by many 
hundreds of years, their work will be first considered. 

Mention has been made of the wood-blocks, or 
moulds for marking bricks, used by the Egyptians. 
The Cunios, who lived in Italy, are the next of whom 
we find mention, and then we rapidly come to the 
time of Durer, and later to that of Papillon, who 
wrote a considerable volume in which he described 
his tools and the art as practised in his day. 

As Papillon worked for the printing-press, his lines 
or letters were in relief, not incised as in the brick 
moulds. To make this clear, let any boy who reads 
this draw with a pencil upon 
a bit of smooth, soft pine board 
this figure : 

Commence on the square in 
the centre, slanting the knife a 
trifle toward the middle of the 
square, cutting close to the 
pencil-lines,—making a moder- 
ately deep incision,—and then 
carefully dig out the wood 
within the lines. Repeat the cutting in the same 
manner on the three sides of the four outside 
squares, digging out the blank wood, that is, the 
wood between the pencil lines. 

Then let him saw his board close up to the ends of 
the lines, and he will then have an engraving in relief 
suitable for the printing-press. 

If he happens to have a small press, and his wood 
is a trifle less than an inch in thickness, let him ink 
this block as he does his types, place it on his press, 
pull his impression as he does from his types, and he 
will have a proof from his work that will tell him the 
story of the early engravers. 











| If he has a nail-blade in his knife, let him use that, 


as it comes rather nearer the tool used by all engravers 
before Bewick’s time. Here is a picture of the tool 
used in Durer’s and Papillon’s time. 
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This was held between the thumb and forefinger 
as one holds a pen. The cut is about half the size of 
the original. 

Notice that there is very little of the steel exposed. 
The blade is set in a wooden handle and firmly bound 
with cord. This keeps the blade rigidly in place, and 
also gives the fingers a good grip on the tool, which 
is necessary, as any slipping or wavering may injure 

| the line. i 

| Simple and rude as this implement may seem, in 
| the hands of a trained man it produced work that is 
| most marvellous for its delicacy and precision. 

| Many of the engravings signed by Durer and 
| Holbein are wonderful for their mechanical perfec- 
| tion and beauty. Take “The Unjust Judge,”’ which 
is only two by two and one-half inches, in Holbein’s 
“Dance of Death.” It seems almost incredible that 
the delicate outlying lines and dots, and the minute 
cross-lining in some of the darker shaded parts, could 
have been cut with the rather clumsy instrument 
used. 

| Assuming that the four lines, as shown in the first 
| cut, have been successfully engraved, and an impres- 





At another time, Natalie Janotha, the Polish | 


having learned by experience that fire will burn, he | 
| is entrusted with his first knife,—and then the work | 


may be tempted to follow up his triumph. 


name for printing purposes—call her Annie. 

He will naturally engrave it just as he sees it in 
print. This is all wrong. If he will look at his types 
| he will see that they are reversed, and if he sets up a 
line, he has to read it from right to left—backward, 
so to speak. 

Well, his drawing must be made on the block— 
backward also. As this may trouble him at first, let 
| him draw his letters, with a soft pencil, on a bit of 
any thin, transparent paper, and lay it face down on 
| his wood, and with a harder, blunt pencil carefully 
trace over the lines, using a little pressure,—be sure 


he has a faint transfer on his wood. This he can 
| strengthen by going over the lines again with his 
pencil, and his block of wood will have the name on 
it, like this: 





—it is more 
difficult, but his hand and eye have been taught some- 
thing already,—and when finished and printed the 
name will ap- 
pear like this: 
It may inter- 
est readers to 
know that the 
early engravers adopted the tracing paper process for 
| getting their design on the block, and when the design 
was very elaborate, they would often paste the paper 
| face down on thin pear-wood planks, and then cut 
through the paper into the wood. 

It may also interest them to know that circus 
inspiring pictures of the beautiful fairies flying into 
| the air and bursting through the paper hoops are 
done on common every-day pine. 

But not all knife work. Small and large gouges 
| are used, and, for the finer parts, a carver’s tool called 
| a V or parting tool,—of which 
| the cutting part is shown,— 
| is very valuable. You will see 

that what might be called the 
lips of the tools overhang,—project forward over the 
lower or bottom part of the tool, which enters the 
wood first. 

With this tool you can cut across the grain of a 
pine plank without splintering the wood, as its action 
is precisely like that of the knife, which you know, in 
carving, you always draw towards you. 

In modern wood-engraving a different wood is used, 
and it is used differently. Instead of cutting on the 
side of the grain, as in the examples above, the 
cutting is done on the end of the grain, and this 
necessitates other tools. One general form will be 


sufficient to show how radically different are the little 
implements. 
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This tool is held in the palm of the hand, with the 


shoved from right to left, ploughing out the wood. 
It is about half the size of the original. 


have a firm, close-grained, hard wood, free from 
cracks and knots. The wood used by Bewick is the 
wood we use to-day—it is boxwood—and is only 
found of proper density and texture in Asia Minor 
and Turkey. 

It comes to us in logs which are sawed crosswise 
into rounds, a little over an inch in thickness, which 
the boxwood preparer planes down and scrapes to 
the height of ordinary printing types. If any knots 
or curly places are then developed, the wood is sawed 
up into small squares which are afterwards glued 
together, forming blocks of any size required by the 
engraver. 

The block on which the picture is engraved which 
appears on the front page of this paper, may be com- 
posed of a dozen or twenty little squares, glued 
together as stated above. 

Sometimes the block is covered with a very thin 
wash of Chinese-white, and the drawing made directly 
on the wood. 

More often, nowadays, the drawing is made on 
paper, or painted on canvas, and then by photog 
raphy transferred on to the wood. 

Now, if the drawing be in lines, so produced by pen 
and ink, or pencil, the white spaces between the lines 
are carefully cut, or dug away, as in the knife work, 
but with a graver as pictured above. Of course the 


and shape. 
If the drawing be made with a brush, in “wash” or 
“tint,” then there are no lines for the engraver to 





sizes he cuts his parallel lines—the lines which 
appear white on the printed sheet—and gets 
his gradation of color from white to black 
by the difference in the relation between the 
white, or cut line, and the black, or surface 
line—this black line is that portion of the 
| wood left standing on the original surface of the wood. 
| For example, in the lighter portion of the picture 
| you will observe that the cut line is comparatively 
| broad, while the surface line is very thin and sharp. 
Sometimes a transverse series of lines is cut across 
the original lines, producing a series of dots, which 
raises the tone of the color to something nearer white. 

In the darker parts of the picture the white line 
becomes thinner and thinner, and the surface line 
becomes broader and broader until it merges into 
solid black. 

This is the whole principle of engraving on wood, 
so far as the mere cutting goes. But now comes in 
an all-important factor. 

Has the engraver any art instinct or feeling for 
tender relations between the various tones? If yes, 
he will engrave a stormy sky with such wavy lines as 
will suggest the tumbling movement of the rolling 
clouds. A quiet sky he will cut in very smooth, 
parallel lines that will simply give the weight of color 
necessary for the harmonious whole of his picture. 
And so on with the several objects he has to engrave. 

He will be mindful, if engraving silk or satin, that 





sion pulled from it on the press, my young engraver | 


Let us suppose he wishes to engrave his sister’s | 


that the paper is held firmly,—and he will find that | 


Carefully cut 
this, as in the | 
first example, 


posters are all engraved on pine boards. ‘Those awe- | 


blade resting against the thumb for guidance. It is | 


Pine and pear woods are now useless. We must | 


engraver has a number of these tools, varying in size | 


follow mechanically; so with his tools of various | 





he cuts a line that will suggest the sheen of the fabric; 

|} and grass, trees, water, rocks and flesh should be 
treated with a line that conveys the quality and 
texture of the objects represented. 

This is all there is to it. You see how simple it is. 
You may remember the story of the old Scotch sailor 
who returned after a long voyage, with his pay in his 
pocket, and wandered, sailor-like, around Glasgow, 
inventing pretexts for spending his money. 

He got into the clutches of a dealer in second-hand 
articles, who advised him to buy a fife, which he 
called a flute, in these words: “Buy a flute, mon, buy 
a flute. Ye hae only to stap yer fingers aff an’ on 

| these sax wee holes, an’ ye’ll hae ony toon yer like in 
a wee while’s practice.” 

Just so simple is engraving. Given afew gravers 
and a boxwood block, and you will have any picture 
you desire, after a while that is not wee. 

It might be well to say that the pictures in this 
issue, though engraved on wood, are not printed from 
the blocks, but from electrotypes. 

No block would stand the immense strain incurred 
in printing the half-a-million copies necessary to 
supply the readers of The Companion. 


A. V. S. ANTHONY. 





For the Companion. 


| MR. WARE’S GANDER. 


Geese are not attractive fowls, and few persons 
share the opinion of the old lady who said that she 
“did love to hear ’em sing of a summer evenin’.” 
For the softest note of a goose is about as harmo- 
nious as the shrillest screams of a blue-jay or a cat- 
bird. Geese may, moreover, become quite formidable 
when their anger is once fully aroused. An ill-natured 
gander has been known to attack a little fellow of 

| four years old, and to break the child’s arm with one 
| furious blow of his wing. 

| A less serious and more ludicrous instance of a 
gander’s courage and audacity occurred once in a 
Western rural neighborhood. 

The gander was an unusually large and splendid- 
| looking specimen of the goose family. He had a 
| peculiarly cross-grained and sullen disposition, and 
was a terror to all the other barnyard fowls and the 
sworn foe of dogs and cats, few of which dared to do 
battle with him. 

He was owned by Mr. Andrew Ware, a well-to-do 
farmer, who had repeatedly threatened to “kill that 
dratted Bob,” but had, in the end, contented himself 
by chasing Bob around the barnyard, belaboring him 
with a pole, pitchfork or club. Bob would have his 
revenge by tweaking the calves of the farmer’s legs 
the first opportunity that offered for this form of sat- 
isfaction. 

Farmer Ware’s two daughters, Annie and Bertha, 
went away to boarding-school for a year when they 
were sixteen and eighteen years of age. They re- 
turned at the end of the year, unspoiled by their 
association with others, and as fond as ever of their 
old country home, and of their old-fashioned father 
and mother. 

They had made a great many acquaintances in the 
city in which the boarding-school was situated, and 
| had given cordial invitations to their new friends to 
visit them in their country home. 

They were sitting on the piazza in front of the 
house one lovely June afternoon, entertaining two 

| young ladies of about their ages who were spending 
the afternoon with them. 

Suddenly Annie said, ‘Why, who is that coming up 
the lane toward our house?” 

“He’s putting on a great deal of style for the 
country, whoever he is,” replied Mary Dean. ‘This 
is hardly the place for silk hats, kid gloves and gold- 
headed canes.” 

“Why, Annie,” said Bertha Ware, as the stranger 
drew nearer, “I believe it’s that young Mr. Vane we 
met at Mrs. M ’s while we were away. Yes, I’m 
sure it is. You remember that he said he had an 
aunt living in the village, and that he might come 
here for a week this summer.” 

“T remember,” replied Annie, “and he asked if he 
might call and see us when he came to visit his aunt, 
and here he is in all his splendor.” 

Mr. Clarence Vane was a well-meaning and inoffen- 
sive young man of twent? years. 

His chief weakness was an inordinate love of dress, 
| but he did not always exercise good taste and good 
| judgment in arraying himself. Had he done so he 
| would have felt the incongruity of making a call at 
a plain old farm-house dressed as he was that after- 
noon, for he wore trousers of a delicate lavender tint, 
| an expensive broadcloth coat, showy silk vest, tan- 
colored kid gloves and a high silk hat, while he 
| twirled a dainty gold-headed cane in his hands. Sel- 
| dom had that village witnessed so much elegance. 

Inoffensive as little Mr. Vane was, the sight of him 
seemed to arouse a mortal antipathy in old Bob, who 
was himself the most slovenly of geese. 

Mr. Vane was within a few yards of the porch, and 
| was just lifting his hat to the young ladies when Bob 
| came waddling around a corner of the house. 

At sight of the visitor Bob’s red eyes seemed: to 
grow redder, and, spreading his great wings and 
stretching out his long neck, he flew toward Mr. 
Vane, alternately hissing and quacking. 

“Shoo! shoo!” said Mr. Vane, very mildly, as Bob 
drew near, but Bob had been too many times chas- 
tised with poles and hoe handles to care for anybody’s 
“shoo, shoo,” and he came straight on. 

“Be off!” cried Mr. Vane, growing a shade paler, 
“shoo!” 

Bob was now within a yard of Mr. Vane, who raised 
his cane and brought it down with all the force of 
which he was capable on Bob’s back. Then matters 
grew serious. Never had Bob been seen in such a 
frenzy. His fury so surprised and frightened Mr. 
Vane that he turned to flee. 

But Bob’s strong bill closed on the skirt of the 
| shining broadcloth coat, and the scene that ensued 
| was one Mr. Vane would, no doubt, gladly forget if 

he could. 
| “Come, Bertha!’ cried Annie, her face crimsoning 
| as she spoke, “we must drive old Bob away. Get 
sticks, girls, and come!” 
| Some croquet mallets were lying on the grass by 
the porch, and armed with these, the four girls ran 
| across the lawn just as Mr. Vane, with Bob hanging 
| to his coat skirt, dashed wildly around a corner of the 
; house. Mr. Ware chanced to come out of the barn 
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at that moment with an old boot which he had been | 
repairing in his hand. 

“Bob! You Bob!” he cried, angrily. ‘Let go o’ 
that! Bob—you old rascal! I'll kill you this time, 
now I just will!” 

“Take him off!” cried Mr. Vane. “Make him let 
go!” 

Too excited to aim accurately, Mr. Ware threw the 
boot—a big one it was—at Bob, and it hit Mr. Vane 
with cruel force in the back while Bob went un- 
scathed. 

Seizing a lath that lay near, Mr. Ware joined the 
four girls who had come around the corner of the | 
house, and all ran after Mr. Vane who, barehe padded | 
and panting, darted wildly toward the orchard in the | 
rear of the house. 

A happy plan of relief suddenly occurred to him, 
and was at once acted upon. 

He unbuttoned his coat as he ran and drew himself 
out of it, leaving it in Bob’s bill while he himself | 
climbed nimbly up a great apple-tree, the branches of | 
which were conveniently near the ground. 

Bob, evidently intending to retain the coat as a 
trophy of victory, was waddling away with it in his 
bill when farmer Ware came up with his lath, and, 
giving one furious blow, laid Bob out on the grass 
with a limp and broken neck, at last fulfilling his oft- 
repeated vow that he would break “that dratted bird’s 
neck.” 
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The girls returned to the porch in some confusion, 
and awaited the appearance of Mr. Vane, but he ad 
not come. 

Mr. Ware came in from the orchard a few minutes 
later and said, with a curious twinkle in his eye, 
“That young feller sent you his respects, and said 
he’d call again some time.” 

But he never did. 

rr. 
HETTY. 


Hetty is sixteen. She has a slight, erect figure and | 
moves with an alert, defiant air. Her skin is muddy 
but her eyes are sparkling aad her lips pouting and 
red. Her dress is apt to be bizarre. To-day her gown 
is cut like that of an infant; to-morrow she may 
wear the coat, high collar and pomponed cap of a 
soldier. 

She lives in a college town; she has admirers 
among Seniors, Sophomores and Freshmen. Indeed, 
Hetty’s admirers are the chief fact concerning her. 


| 75 cents, and return free, distance not considered. 
Senc 
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Nobody thinks of her as a child, a daughter or sister, 


or even as a school-girl, but as the village belle, with | ] 


numerous lovers. | 

She has been twice engaged to be married, young as 
she is; at a picnic two of her suitors almost came to 
blows, and threatened a duel. Hetty was delighted | 
and triumphant. But the next day the two young men 
were ashamed of their folly and were seen strolling 
down the street together, while Hetty stood in her 
door unnoticed. 

The other little girls of her age who study their 
lessons and help with the house-work at home, look | 
on this brilliant creature with homage and envy. 
They have never been engaged; have never had a 
lover. They begin to feel as if life for them was 
probably a failure; as if they were withered flowers | 
left to perish ungathered. 

Yet, it is almost invariably the girls of Hetty’s 
class who remain unmarried until middle age, while 
the shy, quiet women are chosen to be wives, and the 
rulers of happy homes. | 

Young lads are usually diffident and the girl who} 
wins their admiration is the one who, by her pertness | 
and coquetry, makes advances for their friendship, 
and saves them embarrassment. But when they are 
old enough to marry, they do not wish to bring to 
their fireside a woman whose heart has been like a 
market-place, trampled by many feet. They seek a 
wife in the quiet by-ways of life. 

There are many Hettys in the world. We have 
spoken plainly in the hope that for some of them it 
may not yet be too late to alter their hopes or their 
lives. 

a —~+>- — 
QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


Maria Christina, the widowed queen of Spain, who 
rules as regent during the minority of her infant son, | 
has a kind heart. Upon the death of the sister of 
Castelar, the Republican leader and orator, the queen, 
knowing how close was the intimacy that had existed | Wr 
between them, sent the following message by the | 
President of the Council: | 

“Tell Sefior Castelar that I forget that he is the 
head of the Republican party, to remember only that 
he is a national glory, a great orator, an unrivalled 
artist, and that I share his sorrow as a Spaniard and 
as a queen.” 

A Spanish poet waged war against the queen’s | 
regency so bitterly that at last he was tried, con. | 
demned and exiled. Being dependent on his pen for | 
his livelihood, his wife and children left behind were | 
soon reduced to poverty. For their sake he solicited 
the queen’s pardon. It was granted at once, and he 
returned to Spain. He then begged the favor of an 
audience that he might express in person to the 
queen his gratitude, and was graciously received. 
After a few kind words, the queen suddenly said: 

“You are not very rich, sefor; literary men of 
genius rarely are, and you have a large family, I am 
told.” 

“I have six children, your Majesty.” 

“Six!” said the queen. ‘Well, there will be three | 
for you, and three for me.” 

“From that day,’’ writes the author of “Cosmopol- 
itan Recollections,” “the three daughters of the poet | 
were educated at the regent’s expense, under her own | 
personal supervision, and monarchy counts one loyal 
subject more.” 

_—_ +> —_—_ 
MERELY MODERN, 


There are some people who have no idea of recog- 
nizing merit in anything that is new. 

A wealthy lady, making purchases of furniture 
fell into raptures of admiration over a handsome 
chair. 

“Ah,” she exclaimed, “that’s wonderfully fine! It 
is antique, I suppose?” 

“No, madam,” said the dealer, “it is quite mod- 
ern.” 

“What a pity!” said the lady. “It was so beauti- 
ful! Well, I should have liked to possess it, but now 
I shall have to buy something else.” 
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| For the cure of Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bron- 
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For the Companion. 


A MUTUAL SURPRISE. 


The Navajo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona 
have a superstitious reverence for eagles, and like to 
keep them in captivity about their wickyups or wig. | 
wams. As the capture of a live 


trouble to catch them for themselves. A Navajo 
always stands ready to give a good horse for a live 
eagle. 

Some of the Pueblo Indians make a profitable busi- 
ness of eagle-catching. To this end they repair toa 
prairie-dog village, and there dig a hole which they 
cover with sticks and earth. The heap of dirt thrown | 
out is not noticeable among the other mounds of the | 
village. 

In this hole an Indian conceals himself, and through 
a small opening surveys the scene. Within easy 
reach, upon a mound before him, is laid a stuffed 
prairie-dog in a life-like attitude. A tame eagle serves 
as a decoy. 

The noble wild bird, sailing high above the town, 
sees the eagle’sitting alone on a mound, and, after a 
time, concludes to join his company. Down he comes, 
in narrowing circles, till he flaps his wings and perches 
on a neighboring mound. Soon the stuffed prairie- 
dog attracts his attention, and he hops over to it and | 
seizes it. Sometimes he comes straight down upon 
the dog without any preliminary alighting. In either 
case, as soon as he is within reach the Indian thrusts | 
forth his hand and seizes him by the leg. 

Taken at a disadvantage by an unseen foe, the | 
struggles of the eagle are unavailing. He fights des. | 
perately with beak and talons, but the Indian quickly 
hoods the one and nooses the other, and reduces the 
captive to helplessness. 

In the summer of 1888, a party of Pueblo Indians 
came upon the range of Louis Walker, in eastern 
New Mexico, and asked permission to hunt eagles. 
The Mexican ranchers whom they met gave them 
leave to do so, but advised them to notify Walker 
before they begun operations, as he was a great 
hunter himself, and might mistake their decoy eagle 
for a wild one, and shoot it. However, as he lived at 
a considerable distance, the Indians concluded to go 
ahead without seeing him. 

As luck would have it, Walker the next day took a 
notion to ride out over his range. He carried, accord- 
ing to his custom, a heavy, long-range Sharp’s rifle of 
number fifty caliber. Passing a prairie-dog village, he 
saw, two hundred yards away, a fine eagle sitting 
composedly on a mound. Asa matter of course he 
dismounted, “drew a bead” and fired. The bird fell 
over struggling. 

Pushing his rifle back into its case which was | 
attached to the saddle, the ranchman walked toward | 
the bird, leading his horse by the bridle rein. As he | 
picked his way among the mounds and holes, he did 
not raise his eyes until he had arrived near the eagle. 
Then an outcry caused him to look up, and he was | 
startled to see an Indian, who had arisen from the | 
earth beside the eagle, and was making a vehement | 
protest accompanied by violent gesticulations. 

Walker, who did not know what to make of the | 
situation, wished he had kept his rifle in hand. To | 
reach for it now would be a plain declaration of hos. | 
tility. Not wishing either to do that or to show the 
white feather, he continued to approach the Indian, 
who fortunately confined his demonstrations to a 
voluble protest. 

Arrived at the spot the cause of the Indian’s con. 
sternation was soon made manifest. His tame eagle, 
worth a pony, was killed, and, as insult added to 
injury, the ball which had killed him had crashed | 
through the roof of the owner’s hiding-place, and | 
actually grazed his head. 

By means of such Spanish words as the two hunters | 
had in common, helped out by pantomime, the neces | 
sary explanations were made, and the matter satis 
factorily adjusted. 
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PLAY AND WORK. 


Although the French are an industrious people, 
they seldom allow themselves to be entirely absorbed 
by business. The shopkeepers, in small provincial 
towns, have a way of occasionally throwing off the 
harness, and asking customers to await their pleasure. 
Max O’Rell says that he once entered a hatter’s shop, 
at St. Malo, at one o’clock in the afternoon, and was 
asked, by a girl who sat in the back parlor, what he 
wished. 





“I want a straw hat, mademoiselle.” 

“Oh, that’s very awkward just now! My brother 
is at dinner.” After a pause, she added, ‘Would you 
mind calling again in an hour’s time?” 

“Not at all,” I replied, much amused. 
delighted to do so.’ 

In an hour, I called again. 
her second appearance 

“My brother waited for you quite ten minutes,” 


“1 shall be 


The young girl made 


yams. ive eagle is a difficult 
undertaking, they prefer to buy the birds of the | z 
patient and industrious Pueblo rather than take the | 


| dreds of artistic ,working designs and il ustrations, 





she said. “He has gone to the café with a friend, 
now 

“7 am sorry for that,’ I replied. ‘When can I see 
him?’ 


“If you step across to the café, I am sure he will 
be happy to come back and attend ‘to you.’ 


I went to the café, and introduced myself to the | 


hatter, who was enjoying a cup of coffee and a game | 


of dominos. He asked me to allow him to finish the 


game, and after that, we returned to the shop together. | 


At ‘another time, in a little Norman town I broke 
the crystal of my watch, and repaired to M. Perrin’s | 
ag having heard that he was the best watchmaker 
in the place. The shop was closed, and a card, pinned 
on the door, bore the announcement : 

“M. and Mme. Perrin are out of town; 
be back on Tuesday.” 

It was then Saturday, and M. Perrin evidently 
thought time of so little value that his customers 
could easily wait three days for him. 


— +> 
— is your mother any better?” asked a 
visito 


“Yes, ma’am,”? answered Geor; 
walk round above a whisper.” — 


they will 








» “but she can’t 
<¥ Siftings. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands 
of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, 
and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote 
a healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. [Adv, 
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Everything in Dry Goods and Garments. 


Suits for Boys, Girls and Babies, Upholstery, &c. 
at lowest prices. Send for amples hy a ot Gone 


| Panton (FREE). GRAN 
O., successors to COOPER & c& NARD, Mare 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LAWN AND GARDEN S 


DRESSING 


Mr. WM. DOOGUE, Sup’t Boston 
Public Gardens, writes;— I find your 
Dressing very beneficial.” It is odorless, 
clean, easily apenens and prodnces lux- 
uriant grass, early vegetabss and 
healthy flow: ering ~ &, Sample bags 
for 1,200 to 2,500 sq, ft. $1; 100 Lbs, for 
one-fourth = 835, 200 1bs. for one-half 
acre, $5.50—DELIVERED FREE to 

= part of he tet on receipt of 
z ice. Send for “How To MakE A Goop 
AWN OR GARDEN,” mailed free, 


Address: 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO 


BOSTON OR NEW YORK 








6 wt numbers of our own selection of this lar- 

zest and best practical Art Magazine, indispensable 

or all wishing to learn Oil, Wi ater Color or China 
Painting, Wood Carving, Fret Sawing, Brass Ham- 
mering, Book Illustrating and Embroidery. To 
secure these, together with 1:2 Exquisite Colored 
Studies suitable for copying or framing, and hun- 4 
send this (YOUTH’s COMPANION) advertisement and $1 
(regular at pre $2) direct to the peer, er, 

AGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 

wa oar illustrated catalogue,70 designs, for 4 cents. 

With sample copy and 2 colored plates, Zeents. | 





WHI TEMAN NMILK JAR JAR 


Milk Delivery. 
Agents wanted 
in every City 
& Town 10¢Com. | 
Every Milk Dea- 
ler is likely 
anveest systmd CO Order. Send 
for beuverng J {fOr Catalogue. 
MILK-/ jA. V. WHITEMAN, 


144 Chambers St 
ssl ——" NEWYORK. _ 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


We have just issued two musical a: one i is ome 
entitled ‘*The Ship That Onawl es Me H 
which is not only very gy but popular; the me. | 
is ‘The Allison Waltz,” by F. W. Meacham. author | 
of “Dance of the Fairies Polke? as played by all the | 
orchestras. The regular price of these pieces is 60 cents | 
each, but to introduce them in every home, we will, on 
receipt of 40 cents, send either of the above, and with 
each order send free ten complete pieces of our 
very latest vocal and instrumental music, full 
size (11}4x13 in.), printed on = ant heav 
music paper, and would cost $4.00 if bought at 
music stores; or, if you will send 80 cents for both, 
we will send twenty-five pieces free. A magnificent 
collection. A good salar. _—_ to canvassing agents for 
“Woodward’s Musical Monthly” (sample copy and 
terms. ten cents). 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., | 


842 and 844 Broadway New York. York. | 


GLENWOOD. 





THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75. 
ae ny outfit for learning telegraphy and operating | 







short lines of telegraph from a few feet to several miles 
in length. Consists of full size, well-made Sounder —_ 
| Key Combination Set, as above, with Battery, Book of 
| Instruction, Insulated Wire, Chemic: us and al hecessary 
materials for operating. Price, $3.75. Sent by express | 
upon receipt of amount by registered letter, money | 
order, express order, or stamps. Illustrated Morse 
Pamphlet of prs actical peegrenh inerucsone free to 
any address. O., 76 and | 
78 Cortlandt 1 N. Y. 

graph Supply House in ‘america. 











OUR 


BUSINESS 
SHOWED A 
LARGER 
INCREASE 
IN 1889 
THAN FOR 
18 PREVIOUS 








HERE’S A FEW REASONS! 
(1) Very 7 popular patterns of cloth. Styles shown 


(2) Supeeres system of cutting, customer pickin; 
out his own shape — L examples, in addi- 
tion to sending measw 

(3) 52 patterns, cut Then chet itself, toselectfrom. 

(4) Every garment guaranteed in ail points—mon- 
ey bape op A refunded for any cause. 

(5) Entire cutfitas shown above, sent FREE upon 
application, post-paid. 

(6) Increase of our branch stores as far South as 
New Orleans, and West to Chic 50s success- 
fully competing for fine city tra 

(7) Thousands of people telling each other of our 
honorable treatment of customers, and ex- 
cellent wear and fit of our clothing. 


The promise for 1890 is vey bright. We 
shall strive hard to deserve i 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


pbtee all mail to Headquarters, 11 to 1 
Eliot St. Annex, 695 Wognaten St., and 
18 Summer S8t., Boston, 

Branches: 285 Broadway, New York; 943 Penn. 
Ave,, an ton, D. C.;72 dams St, , Chicago, Ill.; 
ichmond, aL 1. E. baltimore St., 
; 110 New Orleans, La.; 
04 Montgomery St., ‘Montgoniers. Ala.; 39 White- 

hall St., Atlanta, Ga. ; Burnside Bidg., Worcester, 
Mass. ; Hote) Giimore, Springtesa, Mass. ; or Bla, 
| minster St., Trovidensce. E Old Register Bidg. 
| New Haven, Conn. ; a Ho. Main St., Concord, N, 
H.; 170 River St., ‘troy NY ° 


‘SCOTT'SELOWERS 


41 Years’ Experience LBS 
Benn Mn ae reliable ROSE sz f PAW res Yt een LAN bees 


are Novelties of great beauty. Handsomely illustrated C gue fo fully disoribing 
Sarpisilitenee clgvegres ROBERT SCOTT de SON. Pallaetia, Pa 


ae, ‘Rpuit and Omamantal 
RS me TEN SEED ir 
2 wf EVERY THINGIN THE N 


Weesy Crape Vines, 
seu %. RAREST NI NEW. 


























I Fruits et etc. 
HOICEST FOLD. 
for our illustrated 
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Or send for our 82 pag 
abridged estalogus 2 and price-list free. 
Bis. 36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Ohio. 


Sy, 
* 
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DRY GOODS; 


Can ro best Tele- | 

















e claim to be one of the large mn America. In order to introduce 


them ae widely cd gy arahecal s UNPRECEDENTED 0 OFFER, ¢ pr. 2ee STs a nod aeiites 


ond Aster, vee —— colors; M alsams, immense size, double as a rose; sa at Go so 
ave, new, very shi i Gy iMarayias aucraies for beauty; Philo: n diflo 
Splendens, 15 distinct sha es; NSIES, immense size, ric 


tua velvet 
moth PANT. ares LR —— omen jant, Zi hea largest in the world; & 


1? See wit NOR: 
MEC PLAN a; Amaranthus Qibbpeus. renet aay one Beau- 


ae has RE ILSON; Mechanicovilie; Bucks Go. Pa: 


ds ofA 














THIS. 


Pay WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


FOR 


BILIOUS 


AND 


NERVOUS DISORDERS 


| is the most marvellous Antidote yet discovered. It is 
| the premier Specific for Sick Headache and indiges 
| tion; and is found efficacious and remedial by female 
| sufferers. BEECHAM’S PILLS, so long pre- 
eminent for their health-restoring and life-giving 
SRLS rties, have an unprecedented deniand, and the 
argest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the w orld. 


_BEECHAM'S PILLS ACT LIKE MAGIC ON A 
| WEAK STOMACH, 


| And are the great cure for 
SICK HEADACHE, 
IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
CONSTIPATION, 
DISORDERED LIVER, etc. 


Sold by all Druggists. PRICE 25 CENTS PER 
BOX. Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, 
St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents er the 
United States, 365 & 367 Canal St., N. Y., 
who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail 
Beecham’s Pills on receipt of price—but inquire 

Jirst. Please mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 











THE Graham system of Standard Phonography holds the highest 







|} rank. For more than thirty years it has been permanently at the 
| head. United States Official reports, carefully compiled by the De 
partment of Educati¢ on, show a larger number of pupils and ex iucational 
institutions using system than any other STANDARD PHO 
NOGRAPHY, origir published in 1858, is pronounced by the pres 
ent UNITED STATE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, Dr. W. T. 
Harris,“As great an improvement upon the Pitman phonography as that 


was upon the old stenographies To the reporter it is indispensable. 
Phonographic reporting may now be said to have become a science.” 
For further information about this grand system, send for a FREE 
copy of ALL ABOUT PHONOGRAPH Y—a circular of 20 large pages, 
containing testimonials from EMINENT REPORTERS. impartial 
| comparisons of various systems with Standard Phonography, a speci 
| men of the author’s re porting notes, and many facts of interest never 
before published in a circular 
ADDRESS, eee i it A gaa 744 BRoaDway, New YORK. 


Bons! 


Use Only 


BROWN’S 





} on your 
| ) 
| Boots 


FRENCH and 
DRESSING Shoes. 


Awarded highest nonors at 


Philadelphia, 1876; Frankfort, 1881 


Berlin, aa | Amsterdam, 1883 
Paris, New Orleans,’s4-5 
Melbourne, pei Paris, 1889 





and wherever exhibited. 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations. 








Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must go to Bermuda. If 
ie ju do not I wili not be responsi- 
le for the consequences.” * But, 
doctor, I can afford wey the 
time nor the money.” ‘ We f 

that is impossible, try 


SCOTT’S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tled, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 


Bronchitis, Cough 


or Severe Cold 

I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage ts that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the 
stimulatins properties of the Hy- 
age ee which it contains, 
ou will find it for sale at your 

| Drugsist’s but see es set. the 
| j original SCOTT'S EMULSION.” 1 
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TIGER STORIES. 


Lady Dufferin, in her book, “Our Viceregal Life in 
India,” tells of a tiger which in nine months killed 
twenty-three men. The whole neighborhood entreated 
an English sportsman, who happened to be in the 
vicinity, to kill the terrible man-eater. The sports- 
man spent twenty-four hours in a cage, built so that 
the sportsman within may shoot at the tiger through 
the bars, and yet be protected from his attack. A 
companion joined him after he had been twelve hours 
in the cage, and they both watched twelve hours 
more, but no tiger appeared. 


Then the two men went to por When they woke 
they found that the tiger had walked round the cage, 
for his footprints were plainly to be seen through the 
bars. 

This same sportsman hunted one day for a tiger, in 
a jungle so thick that he could see nothing. But he 
felt sure that a tiger was close to him all the time. 
At last he made his men examine the ground, and 
they found tracks which disclosed that the tiger had 
been following them all day. 

An English officer climbed along the trunk of a tree 
which slanted over a pond, and from the end of it 
fired at a tiger. He wounded the beast severely, but 
not so as to prevent it from climbing into the tree, 
and walking toward the hunter. To escape he jumped 


into the pond; the tiger jumped in after him, — | 
i 


him to the shore, laid down on him, and began 
munching at the arm which the man had put up to 
protect his face. Presently the pain of the wound 


and the loss of blood caused the tiger to leave the | 
sportsman, and retire a little way into the jungle. | 


The hunter had presence of mind to roll gently back 
into the water, where he was rescued by some men 
who happened that way. 

Lady Dufferin tells a “traveller’s tale’ of a tiger, 
because “it is so very wonderful.” A Mr. B—— was 
living in a bungalow, from the compound or garden 
of which a tiger took a man. Mr. B—— and a friend 
resolved to watch for the brute, but during the night 
fell asleep on the veranda. 

The tiger crept up, seized Mr. B—— by the hand, 
and dragged him across the garden. The friend 
awoke, ran out, and shot the tiger. The mortally- 
wounded beast dropped the hand, and rushed after 


the two men as they ran to the house. As Mr. B—— | 


reached the door of the bungalow the tiger knocked 
him down, and then fell dead on the threshold. 

Two tigers in the Calcutta Zoo committed suicide 
by starving themselves to death. They were brought 
to the Zoo in large travelling cages, and remained 
therein for caveat weeks, contented and eating their 
daily food. But as soon as they were removed into 
yermanent cages, they showed their dissatisfaction 
»y refusing to eat. Not even the best mutton could 
tempt them, and they actually died of starvation. If 
the travelling cages had not been sent away, they 
would have | put back into them, to see if that 
would have cured their homesickness. 


——___—_~@e——__—_— 
“CARTES DE VISITE.” 


In the old days in France, visitors at the court and 
at the houses of the nobility announced their names, 
on entering, to a door-keeper, who inscribed them in 
aregister. Sometime afterward, instead of announc- 
ing their names and waiting for them to be inscribed, 
the visitors acquired the habit of leaving the name, 
written upon a bit of paper, with the door-keeper. 


From this custom, the practice of carrying cards 
with one’s name written or printed upon them readily 
arose. And these cards have ever since been called 
in French, and in many other languages as well, 
cartes de visite, or visiting cards, though their use is 
by no means limited to visits. 

Since the time when Frenchmen began to inscribe 
their names upon bits of paper in this way, visiting 
cards have gone through a great many changes of 
fashion. After the French revolution, an elaborate 
system of symbolism sprang up. Everybody’s card 
was decorated with some classical head or emblem, 
which signified some sentiment or purpose which the 
receiver of the card was supposed to be able to make 
out. 

One needed to be very learned in the classies, at 
this period. Otherwise he was lost in a maze of ref 
erences to all the gods upon Olympus,—to the brow 
of Jove, the club of Hercules, the eye of Mars, and 
so on. 

Then there came a period when cards were called 
“artistic,” though in fact they were merely fantastic, 
and often showed the worst possible taste. This 
craze for “fancy” cards survived a long time, and 
even now exists in certain places. 

In the civilized world in general, however, there is 
no longer any liking for the fantastic in such matters. 
Gentlemen and ladies both make use of exceedingly 
plain cards,—white in color, and generally having the 
simple name engraved upon them. 

So little, indeed, does usage approve the putting 
upon cards of any unnecessary words or letters, that 

xecople who receive them often wish they conveyed a 
ittle more information. An affectation of simplicity 
is possible, as well as an affectation of grandeur. 

But though the symbolism of the classic period in 
card-making is gone by, it is still possible to express 
to those who know the “language of cards” a great 


many things by turning down one corner or another. | 


The turning down of one corner means leave-taking; 
of another, congratulation; of another, condolence. 
And very grave mistakes have been made by those 
who, desiring to send their congratulations, have sent 
a card with the “condolence” corner turned down. 
Plainness is a great point to be desired in visitin 

cards, since no one should wish the bit of paper which 
represents his personality to be ostentatious. 


———__+o— ——— 
WHAT HE DID. 


One would say that Shakespeare, at least, must be 
the one exceptional prophet to be honored in his own 
country, but, widely spread as we know his fame to 
be, at least one Englishman had no very clear idea of 
its cause. 


Some years ago, while passing through Stratford- 
on-Avon, Mr. Toole, the English Comedian, saw a 
rustic sitting on a fence. 

“That is Shakespeare’s house, isn’t it?” he asked, 
pointing to the building. 

“Tee.” 

“Ever been there?” 

“No.” 


“Brought up here?” 
“Yes.” 


“Did he write anything?” 
“Oh yes, he writ.” 
“What was it?” 
“Well,” said the rustic, “I think he writ for the 
Bible.” 
——_ — ~~, —— 


LITTLE Allen offered to go into the cellar and turn 
on the heat. “Why, you don’t know how,” said 
papa. “Yes, I do!” declared Allen. “You shut 
every place that’s open, and open every place that’s 
shut.””—Harper’s Young People. 


THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. _ 





At the front, after 0 years, without a peer, stands 
Cutler Bros.’ Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam for 
coughs, colds and consumption. (Adv. 








‘yO introduce our publications, we offer 

S6 full-size pieces music, inclu- 
ding 114 Contras, Polkas, Waltzes, Reels, 
etc., for piano or organ: 1:2 selections for 
the violin, and of the most popular 
songs of the day arranged by that great 
composer CHARLES D. BLAKE. This grand a 
collection and our complete catalogue of = 
musical goods, forming together a book of = 
136 large pages, sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of 20 cents, stamps or silver. Ad- 
dress, F, M. TRIFET, 408 Wash- 
} ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


\> ‘Deli 





THE SUPERB 
Sun-Ray 
PANSY 


The latest from Ger- 
many. Of 14 distinct 
varieties, elegant colors, 
streaked with rays of 
g@icreamy white, rich yel- 
low and deep orange. 


5 Crs. Sitver 
will bring you a full- 
sized pkt. and a copy of 


our new illustrated cat 
alogue, full of bargains. 


FLORAL CONCERN, 
















| LADIES’ 








(REMOVED TO) 


KINGSTON, N. Y. 


How to Gure 
SKin & Sealp 
DISEASES 
awith the< 
@uUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 





FREE 10 ALL, 


vent disease under all 





Every man, woman and child can 
obtain FREE a pair of the genuine 
DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC INSOLES 
(which keep the feet warm and pre- 
circum- 
stances), by remitting $1.00 for four 
of Doctor Scott's Electric Plasters, 
which retail at 25 cents apiece. 


} HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF These Plasters are the best in the 


skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 

| fancy to old age, are speedily. economically and per- 

manently cured Lf the CuticurRA REMEDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods fail. 

CuTicurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter. 
nally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, cure every form of skin and blood disease, 
| from eS to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, We.: Soap, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Potter DruG anp | 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


| oe Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin gg | 
So prevented by CuTicura Soap. #3 











Druggist’s for them. 
Agents Wanted. 





nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the only 


world, combining electro-magnetism 
with all the healing qualities of ordi- 
nary plasters, and are always reliable. 
THE INSOLES SELL AT 50 cents. 

State size of shoe worn and remit 
post-office money order, draft or 
registered letter to Geo. A. Scott, 
842 Broadway, New York, mention- 
ing this paper. Or inquire at your 


Liberal Terms. 





F ai Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak | 


pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. | 


LADIES 


WHO VALUE A REFINED COMPLEXION 
MUST USE 
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It imparts a brilliant transparency to the £ 
skin. Removes pimples, freckles, and dis- | = 


Perfectly 
Combined In 


MADAME FOY’S 


colorations, and makes the skin delicately | 
soft and beautiful. It contains no lime, white 
lead or arsenic. In three shades: pink or 
flesh, white and brunette. For sale by 


All Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.40. 


Graceful Form, 


HEALTH 





Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popularin the market and for 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 








| LADIES, DON’T FAIL 


TO SEND A TWO-CENT STAMP FOR SAMPLES OF 


KING PHILIP Cambric. 
KING PHILIP Lawns. 
KING PHILIP Nainsook. 
Also IMPERIAL Cambric. 


Above Goods are unequalled for LADIES’, CHILDREN’S and INFANTS’ wear. 


KINC PHILIP MILLS, 








_ 83 Worth Street, New York. 








LEDF REE & 
OUR, 
py EUs: 


WRITE FOR THIS CATALOGUE TODAY. 


Any lady contemrlating the yorsbane of a SILK DRESS of any 
GRADE or KIND, a SILK LACE DRESS or LACE CURTAINS, can 
not afford to let the a TO GET this book for the writing 
of a postal card pass. It contains a complete descriptive Pricelist This beautiful curtain 
of our enormous stock of Dress Silks which is well known to be white or cream, 
second to none in the United States, this alone makes the book 3 yds. long, 52 in. wide, 
valuable to every lady. Write for it. only $1.00 per pair. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 
Mention this paper in writing. 75 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 
The Best 


Blood Medicine 


So say Leading . Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin= 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 











“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.’—R. S. Lang, 
Druggist 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn.., 
says: “In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts.. 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: * For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
numerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, O., 
certifies: “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas. 

Don’t fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 





EVERY LADY 
WANTS % ASILK DRESS. 


This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 

Sirxs___ direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 

Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 

Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 

We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


S DRESS SILKS, 


= for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
= by any make 
——= of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 
Send us a two-cent stamp (to pay postage) 
and we will forward you samples of all our styles 
free, with prices, and you can see for yourselves. 


(0.5. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 


Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank. Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


wesend to all parts of the U.S. 


With each Dress Pattern we 
| resent the buyer with 1000 
yards Sewing Silk, and enough 


wae to bind bottom of 
THE GOODS ii? cryine‘cges PREPAID, 
DIXONS <#s'"PENCTL 


nequaled for smooth tough leads. 
Try them once, you will instantly detect 
their superiority. If your stationer does not 
keep them, send 16c. in stamps, to Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

for samples worth double the money. 
Please mention this magazine. 
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